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; Making the . Most of Yourself 


Making the most of yourself can be fun. It requires an honest evaluation 


of what needs to be done, and an earnest desire to find how to go about 

doing it. That is where the Luzier Selection Questionnaire and the 
services of the Luzier Cosmetic Consultant come into the picture. The Luzier 
Selection Questionnaire reveals what needs to be done. The Luzier Cosmetic 
Consultant shows how to go about doing it. 
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X-Ray Treatments + 


Question. Is there any chance that 
x-ray treatments given to a woman 
several years before her marriage 
might harm children she would have 
later? My sister had a series of x-ray 
treatments for acne, and now she is 
worrying about that possibility, since 


she is to be martied soon. 


Answer, Your sister has no reason 
for the slightest concern, because 
x-ray treatments for acne are ex- 
tremely superficial, and do not pene- 
trate beneath the skin to any appre- 
ciable extent. That means she could 
not possibly have had any x-ray ef- 
internal However, 
the ovaries themselves 


fect: on organs, 


even when 
have been treated with x-ray it has 
been shown that future children are 
In a series of women 


with 


not affected. 


whose ovaries were treated 
x-rays for correction of infertility, fol- 
low-ups of their children, as well as 
grandchildren, showed that all were 


entirely normal. 
Cashew—Nut or Fruit? 


Question. A friend tells me that 
the cashew is not a nut, but a fruit. 
What can you tell me about this? 


Answer. The cashew is rather un- 
usual in that, although it is really a 
nut, it grows at the end of a pear- 
shaped, pulpy stalk which is ordi- 
narily classified as a fruit. Both the 
nut and the stalk are edible but con- 
tain a caustic, astringent substance. 


1 @) KO) | 


This is driven from the cashew nut 
when it is roasted, The fruit is not 
eaten much, principally because 
there is no simple method of remov- 
ing the bitter taste. It is reported to 


contain large amounts of vitamin C. 
Cause of Cold Sores 


Question. Is there definite 
cause for cold sores? I have heard 
that it may 
and that it 
sweets. My 
them quite often. Can you suggest 
any diet to prevent them? 


any 


be a vitamin deficiency 
is caused by too many 
daughter seems to get 


Answer. Although some people can 
relate the appearance of cold sores 
to stomach upsets or perhaps even to 
the eating of certain foods, this is not 
often enough the.case to permit ac- 
ceptance of them as specific causes. 
It has been determined that cold 
sores represent a skin reaction to in- 
vasion by a virus. The most widely 
accepted theory is that the virus is 
constantly present in the tissues and 
becomes active when alterations oc- 
cur in normal body functions. Such 
alterations could be brought on by 
the common cold, and in many sus- 
ceptible people, a cold sore is as 
much a part of cold symptoms as the 
running nose or cough. Some women 
invariably develop a cold sore just 
before or at the start of menstruation, 
which is accompanied by minor 
changes in body functions. No evi- 
dence ever has been presented that 
vitamin deficiencies may be respon- 
sible for cold sores, but such a pos- 
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sibility cannot be excluded. How- 
ever, vitamin treatments have not 
been any help against cold sores. 
No special diet can be recom- 
mended to prevent cold sores. Some- 
times, physicians are able to immu- 
nize patients by vaccination with 
serum from a fresh sore, but this does 
not always work. Another preventive 
treatment that may be helpful is 
vaccination with smallpox serum. 


Misplaced Tissue 


Question. I had an abdominal 
operation about a year ago, and since 
then have had bleeding from the 
scar from time to time. The surgeon 
tells me it is endometriosis, and has 
suggested that I have the scar tissue 
cut away. What do you advise? What 
is the cause of this condition? 
Answer. Endometriosis refers to 
misplaced tissue from the lining of 
the uterus. Sometimes, during an 
operation in which the uterus is 
opened, a few cells from the lining 
that 


transferred to other tissues. This is 


membrane of organ may be 
not due to any operative error, since 
the cells are microscopic and there- 
fore If they 
keep on growing, the transplanted 
cells will continue to take part in the 


regardless of 


cannot be observed. 


menstrual function, 
where they may be, and will release 
small amounts of blood usually with 
each period. The operation suggested 
is considered a satisfactory method 
for removal of the misplaced tissue. 

Mysterious Thymus 

Question. What is the thymus 
gland? Is its removal dangerous? Do 
tumors ever form in it? 

Answer. Exact determination of 
thymus gland function has never 
been established. It may play some 
part in the interlocking activities of 


Dr. Bolton, associate editor of Today's 
Health, is also associate director of the 
American Medical Association's Bureau ot 
Health Education. In that capacity he an- 
swers each month an average of 1000 in- 
quiries, from which these “good questions” 
are selected. 
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the endocrine gland system of the 
body, but what this might be is far 
from determined. At one time, there 
| was a theory that thymus enlarge- 
ment might interfere with normal 
| breathing in infants, but this is no 
longer considered a real factor. Part 
of the problem in the attempt to find 
out whether the thymus produces 
any specific endocrine substance has 
been the fact that it may be removed 
| without causing any special changes 
| in body- functions, 

Tumors, called thymomas, can 
form in the gland. With advances in 
| chest surgery, operation on the thy- 
mus is now carried out without diffi- 
culty, and since the gland lies in the 
front part of the chest, the heart and 
lungs need not be disturbed. 

Some evidence has been presented 
that the thymus may have a rela- 
tionship to the disease known as my- 
asthenia gravis, which is marked by 
extreme weakness and __ lassitude. 
Many patients with this condition 
improve after the thymus is removed. 


Syphilis Problems 


Question. Is there any truth to the 
claim that syphilis and other vene- 
real diseases are ho longer al problem 
because of the effectiveness of peni- 
cillin and other new drugs in curing 
such conditions quickly? 


Answer. There may have been a 
tendency for the uninformed to think 
that the 


is now 


venereal disease situation 
less serious because of the 
revolution in treatment, but serious 
students of public health activities 
still consider it a major problem. It is 
that 


much simpler, can be carried out 


true actual treatment. is now 
to successtul completion in a good 
percentage of cases in a much short- 
er time, and is not painful like the 
old injections of metals such as arse- 
nic and bismuth. Because of these fea- 
tures, however, the idea has devel- 
oped that venereal disease need not 
be taken seriously any longer. This in 
turn leads to carelessness regarding 
possible exposure, as well as a tend- 
ency to neglect the always-important 
follow-up of contacts. 
It has been estimated that more 
than two million people in the United 
| States need treatment for syphilis. 
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The disease is still a first-class dis- 
abler and killer and, if it goes un- 
treated, can cause heart disease, joint 
disorders, mental illness, nerve paraly- 
sis and blindness. 


Protein in Egg Yolk 


Question. In your answer a few 
months ago about protein in egg, you 
leave the impression that egg yolk 
does not contain protein. I think you 
should correct this impression. 


Answer, Whole eggs contain about 
12.8 percent protein, or 6.1 grams per 
medium size egg (54 grams). Of this, 
slightly over 50 percent, or 3.3 grams, 
come from the egg white and 2.8 
grams come from the egg yolk. Ac- 
tually, the protein content of the yolk 
is 16.3 percent, and the protein con- 
tent of the egg white is 10.8 percent. 
However, there is by weight about 
twice as much white as yolk in an 
egg, and therefore the white contrib- 
utes more to the entire protein con- 
tent of the egg. 

Egg yolk is a good source of pro- 
tein. The protein composition of the 
egg white was once thought to con- 
sist of one protein—an albumin. How- 
to 
complex mixture of at least four dif- 


ever, it is now known be a 
ferent proteins: ovalbumin, conal- 


bumin, ovomucin and ovomucoid. 
Two different proteins, vitellin and 
livetin, have been obtained from the 


egg yolk. 
Pyorrhea Is Curable 


Question. Just what is pyorrhea? 
Is it some sort of infection? What is 
the 
there any special mouthwash that 
might help? 


considered best treatment? Is 


Answer, Pyorrhea is the common 
term for the disease which involves 
the tissues surrounding and support- 
ing the teeth. Pus accompanies some 
cases of pyorrhea, but it is not basi- 
cally an infection. Years ago, it fre- 
quently was said that once a person 
had pyorrhea, loss of the teeth was in- 
evitable. This is not true. It can be 
successfully treated unless the pa- 
tient delays visiting the dentist until 
the disease has progressed too far. 
The dentist can do much to arrest 
i 
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the condition, and with good home 
care on the part of the patient, the 
tissues can be restored to good 
health. 

Mouthwashes are unimportant in 
dental health. Such preparations 
serve no more intrinsic purpose than 
as an aid in the removal of loose food 
particles by rinsing; water may serve 
as acceptably in this respect as any 
other mouthwash. Astringent and 
icid properties of some mouthwashes 


may even be potentially harmful. 
Collapsed Lung 


Question. My son has just suffered 
what the doctor has diagnosed as 
spontaneous collapse of one lung. 
What is the usual reason for this? 


Answer. The exact cause of spon- 
taneous collapse of a lung is not al- 
ways easily determined. The basic 
reason is that, as a result of some tis- 
defect, the 
pleural space surrounding the lung 


sue air escapes into 
within the chest cavity. The same 
situation is created if the chest wall 
is punctured as a result of a wound. 
A rather wide variety of conditions 
may create the defect that permits 
air to get into the pleural cavity, but 
probably the most common is tuber- 
culosis. Sometimes spontaneous col- 
lapse is the first outward sign of TB. 

In most instances, the collapsed 
lung will re-expand slowly as the air 
about it is absorbed, and normal 
function will be restored. It is always 
important for anyone with this con- 
dition to undergo a careful study by 
a physician. Fortunately, collapse of 
one lung is not an acute emergency, 
since a person can get along reason- 


ably well with only one lung. 
Growth on the Eye 


Question. | have something grow- 
ing on my eye, and would like to 
It started 


in the inner corner and is growing 


know if it is a cataract. 


out, nearly to the pupil now. Is there 
any ointment or drops that will get 
rid of this? 


Answer, Your description suggests 
that you do not have a cataract. Cat- 
aracts do not grow on the surface of 
the eyeball but the 


are result of 


cloudiness developing in the lens, 
which is rather deep within the eye. 
The cloudiness usually appears in 
the central area of the lens first, and 
the patient often has good vision 
when looking at an angle, although 
eventually the entire lens becomes 
clouded, The only satisfactory treat- 
ment for cataract is surgical remov- 
al of the lens. Glasses are used to 


restore the accommodation, and vi- | 


sion is virtually normal once more. 

We cannot be certain, but what 
you have described the 
possibility of a pterygium, the name 


suggests 


applied to a fan-shaped patch of 
thickened that 
across the eyeball. If not removed, 


conjunctiva grows 
it can interfere greatly with vision. 
The usual treatment is surgical. 


That Bread Question Again 


Question. Could you please tell 
me what your latest information is 
regarding the comparative nutrition- 
al value of 100 percent whole wheat 
bread and enriched white bread. I 
have been under the impression that 
100 percent whole wheat bread is a 
better bet nutritionally than enriched 
white bread. However, what about 
the variation in digestibility between 
the two? Is it true that more of the 
enriched bread is digested and as- 





Questions involving diagnosis or treat- 
ment should be referred to the family 
physician. Dental inquiries are sometimes 
answered here through the cooperation 
of the American Dental Association, 








similated? Commercial white flour is 
generally bleached, in contrast to 
whole wheat flour which, I believe, 
receives no such treatment. Would 
the consistent use of bleached white 
flour in breads and other foods af- 
fect one’s health? 


Answer. If either white bread or 
whole wheat were our sole source of 
the nutrients contained in them and 
we could completely disregard such 
factors as digestibility, utilization of 
nutrients and the possible deleterious 
effects of roughage, it might be said 
that whole wheat bread is, 
say, “a better bet nutritionally” than 


as you 


enriched white bread. However, we 
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INTRODUCES A 
CLEVER NEW TOY... 


THE DOLL-SIZE 


“Boodle-Buggy” Stroller 


With the New Drop-Front 
It Becomes a Stroller 
in a Jiffy! 

It's a Doll-Size “Boodle- 
Buggy” that can be used as 


a CARRIAGE, CRADLE, 
TRAVEL BED. 
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The ever popular 
Playmate’ — also 
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in miniature 
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do eat other foods. Meat, milk and 
eggs taken along with enriched white 
bread provide a_ protein mixture 
comparable in biologie value to that 
found in whole wheat bread. 

In making a choice between whole 


wheat and enriched white bread. we 





must consider research that indicates 
|\whole wheat bread has a lower di- 
gestibility coefficient than enriched 
iwhite bread (a difference of about 
four percent). There are also indica- 
that the 
phosphorous and iron may be less 


tions minerals calcium, 
well utilized in the body. The factor 
of indigestible fiber will be a matter 
of individual concern. In some peo- 
| ple, the resulting intestinal stimula- 
tion may be desirable; in others, it 
may be quite the opposite. 

As for bleaching or aging chemi- 
cals used on white flour, we know of 
no conclusive evidence to indicate 
that adverse physiological effects on 
human beings have resulted from 
their use. 

Although food faddists may con- 
demn it as “over-refined and artificial” 
enriched white bread’s nutritive quali- 
ties those of whole 
wheat. There can be no doubt that 
the enrichment program has made 
'a definite contribution to the public 
health. There is still room for nutri- 


approximate 


tional improvement. 
The Patient's Record 


Question. | think there should be 
}a law making it a rule that hospitals 
furnish patients with a record of 
what was done to them during a hos- 





pital stay, including x-ray and labora- 
| tory reports, Wouldn't that make it 
easier for the next doctor they visit 


to decide about their condition? 


Answer. We don't believe any good 
purpose would be served by doing as 
you suggest, and of course it would 
make considerably more work for 
the hospital staff—and consequently 

‘more expense for the patient. Usual- 
ly, the patient’s recollection is suf- 
ficient for any physician seeing him 
‘at a later date, If the physician, after 
taking a history and making the 
| physical examination, thinks earlier 
test results might be helpful, he can 
obtain them by writing to the hos- 
pital. In most instances, records of 
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physical examinations or other stud- 
ies carried out several years earlier 
are of only relative value in deter- 
mining the immediate condition of 
the The 


progressive changes in both normal 


patient. body undergoes 


activities and reaction to disease: 
therefore, new studies usually are 
necessary. Nevertheless, an adequate 
continuing medical record in the files 
of the family physician is always of 


value to him. 
Blood Counts 


What is 
“ten 


Question. meant by a 
blood count — of 
whites?” What should that count be 


ordinarily? In the average person, 


thousand 


what is the red blood cell count? 

Answer. A count of ten thousand 
white blood cells means there are 
that number in a small drop of blood 
—by exact measure, a cubic milli- 
meter, The count is made under a 
microscope in a special chamber pre- 
pared for that purpose. The blood 
sample is diluted to permit easier 
counting, and the dilution is figured 
in computing the count. The normal 
white cell count ranges between six 
and eight thousand. Slight variations 
are of little importance; extreme var- 
iations, either high or low, may make 
the physician suspect some form of 
general infection or a blood disease. 

The 


ranges between four and a half and 


red blood count normally 
five million per cubic millimeter of 


bk “ rl, 
Growth After Death? 


Question, Is there any truth to the 
statement that parts of the body con- 
after death 
curred? A friend says the face must 
the 


have 


tinue to grow has oc- 


always be shaved, and nails 


trimmed because they con- 


tinued to grow. 


Answer, There is widespread mis- 
understanding about this, but such 
growth does not actually occur, Hair 
in the beard areas may become some- 
what more prominent, and the nails 
may seem to have grown, but these 
changes are due simply to shrinking 
of the tissues around these skin ap- 


pem lages. 
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OZONE IS POISONOUS 
By Frederic T. Jung, M.D. 


Ever notice the scent of the minute amounts of ozone around 
at carbon are or some other electric al apparatus—perhaps al 
home ozonizer—and think how “clean” and “healthful” it 
smelled? It's 100 times as poisonous as carbon monoxide! You'll 
find interest as well as enlightenment in this article by the 


physiologist who wrote that fine story on the appetite last May. 


HOW TO BE HUMAN THOUGH SINGLE 
By Annie Laurie Von Tungeln 


“It's not easy,” most of us might say, considering some of 
our acquaintances, both men and women. But every one of us 
knows others who seem to have an added, spec ial humanity 

in all the wonderful things that word can mean. Here’s a wise 
word and a lively one from “an old maid schoolteacher” who's 


one of the best. 


WHAT ABOUT NURSERY SCHOOL? 
By Mary Kate Evans 


Should your child go to nursery school? You can get cate- 
gorical answers, with considerable passion, on both sides of 
the question. Most educators now believe the real answers 
depend on the school and the child, and on whether he’s ready 
for nursery school. Here they are given, simply and helpfully, 


by experts of the National College of Education. 


NEPHRITIS 
By John E. Eichenlaub, M.D. 


One of your favorite contributors tells about a disease that 
may strike suddenly and fiercely, after so slight an illness as a 
sore throat, or may lie hidden for years, undetected by even 
elaborate laboratory tests. His article puts you wholesomely on 
guard, but also it tells of many hopeful advances in prevention 
and treatment, and even, at last. in unearthing the hidden 


enemy. 
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Available in 24 sizes. Ex 
pertly fitted in leading stores 
through the United States 
and Canada 


Patented U S.A. and Foreign Countries 


Restores Normal Appearance | 





17 West 60th Street, New York 23, N.Y. 


: Please send’ literature, and list of 


> nearest authorized dealers. 
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Appanentiy THE EDITOR was too 
| brash last month, popping out of his 
Corner and boasting. So-o-o, it seems 
| the staff had to whittle him down to 
size. They were very subtle about it, 
too. In the first line of his column, 
the very one in which he boasted 
about circulation, they put a mis- 
print: “In Memorium!” 


Unper a Gxass desk “blotter” in a 
Denver office, the Editor observed 
this gem: “Everyone can give pleas- 
ure to others. Some do it by enter- 
ing a room; others by leaving.” 

The Editor was in Denver with 
editors of Time, Popular Mechanics, 
Nation’s Forests, Natural History and 
‘other magazines, at an editors’ and 





| writers’ conference. Results of some 
|of the contacts made there will be 
seen before long in the pages of To- 
day's Health, The Editor appeared 
on television with a copy of TH— 
| along with the unveiling of a new 
| popular sports car. Denver TV also 
displayed on another program an ex- 
hibit showing the processing of a TH 
manuscript from arrival to finished 
magazine page. 


“UsE THE HANDY GIFT ORDER form 
inserted in this our 
| Christmas ad, but many readers who 
| tried to do so last month must have 
been baffled. The “insert” was left 
out of 200,000 copies. But our print- 
er, the McCall Corporation, jumped 


issue,” says 


into the breach, and readers received 
a special letter enclosing the blank in 
a few days after they got the maga- 
zine. Well in time for Christmas, too. 


RECENTLY THE Eprror had a tre- 
|} mendously interesting and impres- 
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sy} CORNERED 


sive experience. He was invited to 
address the San Francisco Fellow- 
ship of Alcoholics Anonymous. This 
is not his first contact with this group, 
since he has sponsored nationwide 
broadcasts together with them and 
published their materials in TH. 
But never before has he had an op- 
portunity to meet them face to face 
as a group. The meeting was held in 
downtown San 
attended by more than 500 people, 
including AA’s The 
only distinction between them was 
by conjecture since, of course, every- 


Francisco and was 


and visitors. 


one remained anonymous except for 
first names. The Editor was preceded 
on the program by a charming, 
white-haired little lady, far removed 
from the traditional concept of the 
alcoholic—even the nondrinking alco- 
holic. She told, without hesitation or 
apparent embarrassment, a story of 
terrific degradation, with a few hu- 
morous incidents—as when she rode 
her horse into a meeting hall to avoid 
being late for the assembly. She 
frankly expressed her early skepti- 
cism of AA, that 
attended her first few meetings with 
a full bottle in her handbag, just in 
case. Now she has not touched alco- 
hol for years, 

Ever since accepting the invitation 
several months previously, the Editor 
had experienced increasing qualms 
of uneasiness. Accustomed to appear- 


confessing she 


ing before audiences, he was also 
accustomed to knowing more about 
the subject than those he was about 
to address. In this instance, he was 
acutely conscious that he was about 
to speak on a difficult and emotion- 
ally charged topic, to an audience 
personal experiences 


whose gave 
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them a far more intimate knowledge 
than the Editor would ever possess. 
He was thankful indeed for the moral 
support and the silent prayers of his 
added to his that he 
would be spared from making a fias- 
co of this tremendously important 


wite. own, 


opportunity. 

The Editor has never been so hum- 
ble in his life as before this assem- 
blage of people who had met fierce 
temptation and conquered it. He was 
relieved indeed when at the close of 
his address they presented him with 
an inscribed book of the 12 principles 
of AA, and the presiding officer ex- 
pressed regret “that Dr. Bauer, too, 
is not an alcoholic.” 

On the lighter side, the Editor, 
his wife and their friends, to whom 
the incident has been related, are 
still chuckling over the gentleman 
who approached Mrs. Editor with an 
effusive grin, remarking that he had 
not seen her at a meeting for a long 
the Edi- 


tor’s wife, this is exquisitely funny. 


time. To those who know 


AND LET NO ONE SUPPOSE that AA, 
despite the evangelistic atmosphere 
of their 


meetings, are sententious 








stuffed shirts. They rib each other 
unmercifully about their past “ex- 
ploits.” They offered the Editor and 
his wife cocktails before dinner and 
a nightcap after the meeting—both, 
of course, declined, 

The thought of what obstacles a 
determined human being can over- 
come, as demonstrated by AA, leaves 
the Editor most thankfully . COR- 


NERED. 


W. W. Bauer, M.D. 


A NOVEL HOLIDAY DESSERT 


Hoping this idea is interesting, useful 


Santa is a banana togged out in paper. 
The base is a chocolate cup cake with 
top of snow-white frosting. Do costumes 
any time. Do bananas 3 hrs. within eat- 


ing. Fun to make and directions easy. 


Santa: Peel banana. Cut off 314” for 
the body. Stand upright in 1” deep 
hole cut in center of 
the cup cake. Fit 
on red paper coat, 
close to top (nec k). 
Cut another portion 
of banana 114" long 
for head. Attach to 
body by 2 picks. .. Fit beard close to 
top of head; use 2 half picks. Fit on 
cap to hide top of beard... Make 
clove for eyes and a merry nose and 
mouth from a cherry or red paper. 


> 





Beard: 214" 
per. Cut bib shape. Fringe fine for 


square white tissue pa- 


whiskers. Put on with half picks. 


IS ne 
Coat: Krom 512" 
red paper, cut circle. In center, cut 


square oft fast color 


hole to fit neck of banana, 


7] “ a 
“| AA Ny 
tA ; \ a ms - 


Cap: Same paper as coat.. 


—, 
.cuc paper 
§ x 34". Trim bell shape. Fringe 


top for tassel. Twist; shape; tape. 


and here’s another jolly treat— 


WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM 


Wholesome enjoyment of the 


refreshing, delicious Wrigley's Spearmint 


flavor satisfies without crowding tummies. 
Finding this treat in Christmas stockings just thrills 'em. Try if 
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Is Fat Needed in the Diet? 


Nutritional Science Says It Is 


How often have you seen someone trim away every bit of fat and eat only the 


it as if they considered it harmful. 


leanest part of his meat? All too many people, especially those trying to retain or 
regain a trim figure, shun all fats, thinking that fat is not needed in the diet... shun 


Nutritional science knows differently. Searching studies, carried on in many 
countries the world over, have shown that fat plays an important role in human 
nutrition, that it contributes to many of the intricate internal functions and makes 


possible others which our bodies must carry on in the complex process of living. 


During childhood and adolescence fat is needed in the diet to assure growth and 


the replacement and repair of tissues. In adult life, a long continued diet too low in 
fat is not compatible with good health. Even when illness calls for restriction of fats, 


small amounts of dietary fat are needed to assure proper body functioning. Through- 


out life fat is used by the body for energy purposes, to help in protecting food 
protein and tissue protein from use for energy purposes, to aid in the storage of 
protein within the body. 


Contrary to public opinion, fat in the properly balanced mixed diet is efficiently 
digested by the normal digestive system. 


In moderate amounts (probably up to 
one-third of the total caloric intake) it does not interfere with the digestibility of 


«att, 2 
aS 


other foods. Foods naturally containing considerable fat and foods prepared with 


fat add much to the flavor value of meals and to the feeling of having eaten well. 


% ! 
ein 


For good health, for good nutrition, and for greater satisfaction from eating, 


fat in the diet is not yet established, many nutrition experts agree that it should be 
somewhere between 20% and 35° 
The Seal of Acceptance 


40 


every diet should contain a reasonable amount of fat. While the optimal amount of 


of the total daily calorie consumption. 
Meat, according to kind and cut, provides variable amounts of fat which con- 
tributes to satisfying the body’s need for fat. Important points, too, are that fat 
denotes that the nutritional 

statements made in this ad- 

vertisement are acceptable 

to the Council on Foods 


enhances the taste appeal of meat, and that the fat of meat is almost completely 
and Nutrition of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association. 


digested. Meat supplies also valuable amounts of top quality protein, important 
B vitamins, and essential minerals. 


For its fat content, too, how right you are in your liking of meat. 
American Meat Institute 


Main Office, Chicago... Members Throughout the United States 
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Safe Driving Day 


Wednesday, December 15, is $-D 
Day. Thirty-two hundred of the peo- 
ple who read about the plans for S-D 
Day in November won't be alive to 
take part on S-D Day in December. 
They will have been killed in the 
traffic accidents S-D Day is planned 
to prevent. S-D Day, in case you 
haven't heard, is Safe Driving Day. 
According to the nationwide plans of 
the President’s Action Committee for 
Traffic Safety and a number of other 
national, state and local organiza- 
tions, that day will be a test day. 
Every community will try to remain 
completely free of traffic accidents 
for the 24-hour period, If it can be 
done on S-D Day it shows that with 
care it could be done every day. Any 
gain means lives prolonged, suffering 
and sorrow avoided and fewer 
broken families. 

In the month preceding S-D Day 
the state and local organizations set 
up for this program and many groups 
already in existence will conduct an 
intense education program to pro- 
mote safe driving and safe walking. 
On S-D Day every motorist and pe- 
destrian will be urged to accept full 
responsibility for adherence to these 
basic safety principles: 

Observe the letter and the spirit of 
all traffic regulations. 

Be courteous to every driver and 
pedestrian—practice sportsmanship. 

Give full attention to driving and 


walking. 


EDITORIALS 


In short: drive and walk as you 
would have everyone else drive and 
walk, 

In this program is assurance that 
more people will have a 
Christmas and a Happy New Year. 


Merry 


Will you be among them because you 
participated in S-D Day? 
Donap A. DuKELow, M.D. 


Consultant in Health and Fitness 
A.M.A, Bureau of Health Education 


Tuberculosis 


Tuberculosis has been called by 
many names through the centuries. 
One of the earliest, and perhaps the 
first formal name, was phthisis—the 
Greek word for wasting. A dignified 
term, it covered much ignorance 
about the disease, but at least was 
descriptive of its late manifestations. 
This word has hung on and is still 
frequently found in modern medical 
literature. 

In the nineteenth century a com- 
mon expression for the disease was 
consumption, This homely term also 
suggested the effect of the disease. 
Tuberculosis seemed literally to con- 
sume its victims. It was a hopeless 
disease; no one knew its cause or 
how to treat it. No one liked to talk 
about consumption. No one could do 
much to control its spread—and few 
tried. 

Then in 1882 Rebert Koch identi- 
fied the bacillus which causes this 
disease. By then it was called tu- 
lesions it 


berculosis because the 


little 
tubercles. The light of 


caused in the organs were 
nodules or 
science had been thrown on the dis- 
ease and a name consonant with this 
new knowledge had been adopted. 
Now, with our twentieth century 
casualness, we are apt to call tu- 
berculosis simply TB. But there is 
nothing casual about the disease, It 
strikes 110,000 


year, causing suffering and _ terrific 


some Americans a 
economic loss. The bright spot is that 
we have the advantage of great 
scientific progress in facing tubercu- 
losis. We have the x-ray to detect 
hidden cases and to aid the doctor in 
following the course of the disease. 
We have drugs and new surgical 
techniques [see page 40] to use with 
great 
berculosis. In fact, for the first time 


effectiveness in treating tu- 
in history, we have medical manage- 
ment of tuberculosis. 

But it is not sufficient to cure tu- 
berculosis. Because the disease is 
catching, the ideal is prevention. This 
is the goal of the National Tubercu- 
just 50 


years ago this year, and of its 3,000 


losis Association, founded 
affiliated voluntary tuberculosis as- 
sociations across the land. The task 
is difficult, but it 


plished with the wholehearted co- 


can be accom- 
operation of the American people. 
We anticipate the day when tubercu- 
losis, by whatever name it is remem- 
bered, is no longer here to plague us. 


James E. Perkins, M.D. 


Managing Director 
National Tuberculosis Association 
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CURABLE 


When people are diagnosed as 
having lung cancer, a checkup of 
their old- chest x-rays taken even 
years earlier almost always shows 
that they had abnormal shadows 
then, reports Dr, Leo G. Rigler, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota School of Medi- 
cine. Lung cancers apparently grow 
slowly, and earlier attention to ab- 
normal shadows in x-rays could lead 
to more certain cures by surgery or 
x-rays, he told the International Col- 
lege of Surgeons, Judging from x-ray 
plates, some patients showed lung 
shadows as much as nine years be- 
fore they had any symptoms of lung 
cancer or were diagnosed as having 
the disease. 


NO STITCHES 


Scotch tape looks good as an aid 
in healing cuts, even fairly deep ones, 
without stitching, reports Dr, Paul 
Williamson of Walsh, Col., in GP, 


magazine of the American Academy 


of General Practice, He tried it on 
104 cuts and wounds. and says very 
few needed stitches, He finds many 


BLAKE 


deep cuts heal more evenly without 
scarring this way; and tape is being 
studied as a method of closing surgi- 
The first 
cleaned carefully, then dried and 


cal incisions. wound is 
taped. Sometimes the tape comes off, 
but it can easily be reapplied. The 
taping method even seems to speed 
the healing of wounds, he says. 


COMFORT 


A simple, more comfortable way 
of dressing abdominal incisions is 
described in the American Journal of 
Surgery by Dr. Daniel J. Abramson, 
Georgetown University School of 
Medicine. One edge of wide adhe- 
sive strips is folded under to make 
a nonsticky margin of tape, through 
which eyeholes are cut. These strips 
are placed on each side of the wound, 
eyeholes toward the wound. Gauze is 
placed over the wound itself, and 
gauze strips are threaded through 
the rows of eyeholes to close over the 
middle gauze The 
avoids frequent, painful changings of 
the adhesive tape; yet the wound can 
be inspected easily and the dressing 


pad. method 


changed. There’s less tension on the 
wound, hence faster healing, he 
writes, 


PEAK 


We appear to reach our peak in- 
tellectually and emotionally at about 
24 years of age, and then start going 
downhill, a psychological study of 
several thousand people shows, Ag- 
ing seems to begin in the late twen- 
ties, and the decline from the peak 
apparently goes faster in people with 
less education, Edwin L. Antinoph, 
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Milton S. Gurvit and Cecily P. Aron- 
son of Hillside Hospital, N. Y., re- 
ported to the American Psychological 
Association. 


a 


WATCH YOUR STEP 


Accidental falls kill 21.000 Ameri- 


cans a year, about as many as does 


tuberculosis. Two thirds of the falls 
occur in the home, and falling on 
stairs accounts for nearly one fourth 
of deaths among people 25 to 44 
years old, report statisticians of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 


PAINLESS NEEDLE 


The next time you get a needle 
at the place where you sit down, 
don't be too surprised if the doctor 
hits you in the small of your back an 
instant before he jabs in the needle. 
The blow on the back will be pain- 
less, but it will so affect nerves that 
injection of the needle won't be felt, 
writes Dr. Arthur F. Greenwald in 
GP. Most of his patients seem grate- 
ful for the new method, he adds, 


LOVEBIRD FEVER 


Antibiotics are pretty good against 
psittacosis, a disease which human 
beings can get from parrots, love- 

I 
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birds and other birds. It’s caused by 
a Virus about as large as some small 
bacteria, not a tiny virus like that of 
polio. Penicillin in big doses some- 
times cures psittacosis, and aureomy- 
cin and terramycin look even more 
effective, Dr. Frank L. Horsfall, Jr., 
New York, writes in Pediatrics. 


TO BEAT CANCER 


Some of the things which we eat, 
drink or breathe could be criminals 
causing cancers in people. To find 
out what they may be—and get rid 
of them—scientists of 54 nations have 
launched a big new crime search. 
This detective work is being directed 
by the newly-appointed commission 
on cancer control of the International 
Union Against Cancer, set up at the 
Sixth International Cancer Congress 
in Sao Paulo, Brazil. 

Some dyes added to foodstuffs may 
induce cancers. So may some chemi- 
cals in the polluted air of cities. What 
effect, if any, does smoking have in 
regard to cancer? Why does one part 
of the world have so much cancer of 
the stomach or bladder, while an- 
other area does not; is the difference 
due to something in the diet? Do so- 
affect 
dences of various types of cancer? 


cial customs peculiar inci- 

Researchers find reasons to suspect 
that all these things may be operat- 
The 


commission will try to pool the knowl- 


ing in human cancers. new 
edge, skills and discoveries of scien- 
tists all over the world to pinpoint 
specific causes and eliminate them. 
It will also spread among all coun- 
tries the latest knowledge of the best 
methods of treating various types of 


cancer. The objective is to do all that 





Mr. Blakeslee, a winner of the 
George Westinghouse award of the 
American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, is currently 
serving as the president of the Na- 
tional Association of Science Writers. 
His father, Howard Blakeslee, was a 
pioneer in the craft that, despite the 
early apathy of professors and edi- 
tors alike, has brought scientists and 
the public they serve closer together 
than ever before. 





is possible, right now, to prevent and 
cure human cancers. 

A new antibiotic, Puromycin, is 
being tested now on cancer patients. 
Human trials were started after the 
drug proved capable of knocking out 
75 percent of transplanted breast 
cancers in mice, with those mice 
showing no recurrence of cancer a 
vear later.—Dr. J. J. Oleson, Lederle 
Pearl! N. Y., at 


the Brazil Cancer Congress. 


Laboratories, River 


FINGERNAIL LORE 


Fingernails grow faster than toe- 
And 


other 


nails. thumbnails grow faster 


than fingernails, Fingernails 
grow fastest between the ages of five 
and 30. There is no evidence that the 
hardness of finger 


brittleness and 


nails are related to how niuch cal 
cium or phosphorus they contain 
Fingernails seem to be more brittle 
in winter than in summer, perhaps 
because they contain more moisture 
in summer, writes Dr. Roy L. Kile 
and others in the A.M.A, Archives of 
Dermatology and Syphililogy. 


CHANGE 


People sometimes say “my blood 
to describe how 


Actually, fear 


turned to water” 


they felt when afraid 


6 
or stress does bring changes in the 


blood, The number of red blood cells 


and white blood cells usually in- 
creases, more in some people than 
And the blood also be 
comes more alkaline than it normally 


is, Dr. Rudolph L. Zlody 


University, told the Eastern Psycho- 


in others. 
Fordham 
logical Association. 
EXERCISE 

An arm or leg kept long in a cast 
may wither from lack of exercise. But 


actually it can be kept in good condi- 
tion by exercising muscles in other 


15 


parts of the body, Dr. Frances A 
Hellebrandt, 


told the American Physiological As 


University of Ulinois 
sociation, The reason is that heavy 
exercise of certain muscles will, by 
reflex, call other muscles into play 
An example is that your forehead 
muscles will furrow, or your mouth 
muscles be drawn to one side, when 
ever wrist muscles do exhausting 
work, If the stress of work is strong 
enough, even muscles of the leg may 
Patterns of 


muscle work which will involve othe: 


join in doing the job 


muscles have been worked out 


MEASLES HAZARD 


Measles may pave the way for ap 
pendicitis, Several medical studies 
find appendicitis as an apparent 
with the 
abdominal symptoms appearing 12 
before the 


measles becomes oby 1OUS, Appendi 


complication of measles 


to 72 hours rash of 
citis has been observed to follow aft 


er such infections as chicken pox 


scarlet fever and THAULTTAPDS, but itt 
measles it may come before obvious 
signs of measles are present, says a 
publication of Abbott Laboratories 


Chicago. 
RED HAIR 


There’s a popular notion that if 
two redheads marry, their children 
are likely to be weak and susceptible 
to disease. But it’s just not so, says 
a consultant in the A.M.A, Journal 
The only way in which blue-eyed 
red-haired people may differ from 
others is in greater sensitivity to sun 
tan rays of the sun. 


SHAKE 


There's very little risk that you can 
catch some disease by shaking hands 
The momentary handclasp probably 
won't transmit fungus infections of 
the hands, or even typhoid from a 


carrier of that disease, says a note in 
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the A.M.A. Journal, But in hospitals 
or in towns where a disease epidemic 
is raging, the hands could become 
an important method of transmitting 


infections. 


BRAIN STROKES 


Daily doses of the hormone corti- 
sone apparently can help overcome 
some of the effects of strokes caused 
by blood clots. The hormone, given 
usually by mouth rather than injee- 
tion, brought dramatic improvement 
in some cases of paralysis, eye trouble 
and inability to talk, Drs. Henry L 
Russek, Burton L. Zohman and Allen 
S. Russel of Staten Island and Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., 
journal of the 
Society. Twelve of 15 patients treated 


write in Geriatrics, the 
American Geriatrics 


with cortisone showed remarkable 
neurological recovery within three 


weeks, 
COLD PREVENTION 


How good are ultraviolet lights in 
a schoolroom to prevent the spread 
of common colds and other respira- 
tory diseases? The lights do good 
under certain conditions, such as 
hospital nurseries, a consultant writes 
in the A.M.A. Journal. But in theaters, 
schools, barracks, industrial plants 
and the like, they have “not proved 
particularly useful in lowering the 
incidence of air-borne infection.” In 
schools, whatever protection children 
get while they are in an ultraviolet 
lighted room is lost when the chil- 
dren leave the room and mingle out- 


side. 
LIFESAVER 


Anticoagulant drugs can save lives 
when heart attacks strike. This vital 
bit of knowledge comes from a care- 
ful study of more than 1000 victims 
of heart attacks made by a committee 


‘rooms from 11 


of the American Heart Association. 
Half of the patients received one of 
the drugs which acts to check for- 
mation of blood clots; the other half 
did not get such drugs. There were 
one third fewer deaths among the 
getting the anticoagulant 
drugs. There was an even greater 


patients 


decrease in complication from heart 
attacks. 


THUMB-SUCKING 


Sucking on a thumb is normal for 
the first year or two of a baby’s life, 
but after the third year it may well 
be a sign of neurotic or emotional 
difficulty. Using force to make a child 
stop it may cure the habit but not 
the underlying cause, and the emo- 
tional insecurity can show up in other 
and perhaps worse ways. Preventing 


thumb-sucking depends upon. satis- 
fying the early need to suck on some- 
thing and establishing a 
healthy, loved feeling between the 
child and parents, Dr. A. W. Sulli- 
van, Rochester, N. Y., writes in the 
New York State Journal of Medicine. 
Wise use of a pacifier can gratify the 
child’s sucking needs and reduce his 
tendency to become a_ confirmed 


upon 


thumb-sucker, he says. 
VISITING HOURS 


Do you think hospitals should let 
you visit patients at any time, or only 
at specific hours? 

A case for liberal visiting hours is 
made by Fred W. Schmid, admin- 
istrator of Grove City, Pa., hospital, 
in Hospitals, publication of the 
American Hospital Association. Visi- 
tors are permitted between 8 a.m. 
and noon in wards, in semiprivate 
a.m. to 9 p.m., in 
private rooms from 9 a.m, to 9 p.m., 
except in the maternity ward during 
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feeding time for babies. Schmid says 
the hospital has become quiet, visi- 
tors come and go unostentatiously, 
not interfering with 
nurses, and they even help feed or 
care for patients in minor matters. 
But J. Vinson Adams of Valley 


Sunnyside, 


doctors or 


Memorial Hospital, 
Wash., says tight restrictions work 
best. He finds that otherwise visitors 
crowd the corridors, or too many try 
to call on one patient at the same 
time. 
And 


“actually don’t want too many vis- 


some patients, he — says, 


itors.” 
POPULARITY 


Want to be popular with nurses 
and doctors if you become a hospital 
patient? Then remember one thing 
—that most of us tend to 
childlike because we fear the hospital 


and so are more readily inclined to 


become 


criticize the food, coffee or anything 
else. 

The real reason why many peo- 
ple become hypercritical is that they 
are afraid, embarrassed or unhappy 
and want to take their feelings out on 
someone or something else, says Dr. 
Ernest Dichter, a consulting psychol- 
ogist of Croton-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Reporting a study of hospitals and 
people made for Modern Hospital, 


he says we tend to think of hospitals 
as places for miracles or for dying, 
for what 


rather than to see them 


they really are. 
COMPLICATION 


standard 


Milk alkalis are 


treatments for stomach ulcers, but 


and 


too much of them can lead to forma- 
tion of deposits of calcium in bones 
and even the kidneys. The deposits 
of calcium in the kidneys can be 
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fatal. Three new cases of this kind 
of calcification are described in the 
A.M.A. Journal and the A.M.A. 
Archives of Internal Medicine. They 
constitute a warning against over- 
dosing on the grounds that if a little 
is good for you a whole lot must 
be better. 


EPILEPSY CONTROL 


\ double-order drug promises to 
control or eliminate some cases of 
grand mal epilepsy, the “big seizures” 
in which an epileptic falls uncon- 
scious and has convulsions. A drug, 
Mebaroin, combines the anticonvul- 


sant diphenylhydantoin and a seda- 


tive which also has anticonvulsant 
activity. In trials on 15 people the 
drug completely eliminated grand 


mal in eight, and reduced the attacks 
in four others, Dr. E. L. Reder writes 
in the New York State Journal of 
\fedicine. 


STANDOFF 


Do you think children are afraid 
of dentists? Actually, more dentists 
ire afraid of children than children 
of dentists says Dr. Stanley Cc. 
Brown of Ithaca. Mich. He suggests 
dentists solve this problem by meet- 
ing children halfway or better—by 
supplying a playroom for them near 
the regular waiting room, allowing 
children to come in early for their 
ippointments having an assistant 
who is friendly with youngsters, and 
just making an examination of teeth 
on the first visit unless there’s some 


emergency tooth condition, 


SMALLPOX HALTER 


The antibiotic Chloromycetin 
seems to be a powerful bullet against 
smallpox judging from its use in a 
severe outbreak in Bolivia, says Post- 
raduate Medicine, Tried on 20 pa- 
tients, the drug stopped the progress 
of the disease, and symptoms rarely 
lasted more than two days when the 
drug was given early in the illness. 
Given when the skin was broken out 
in advanced cases, it brought rapid 
healing and little if any scarring. 
Smallpox is still a threat at times de- 
spite widespread vaccination against 


it in this country. 
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Fires are most common during the Christmas season and the fol- 
lowing winter months. Although prevention is best by far, home pro 
vision for extinguishing them is also worth while. Such provision, 
however, should not lead to delay in summoning the fire department 
at once when fire strikes. 

Fire control measures’ are based on the fact that flammable ma- 
terial burns only if the temperature is above its kindling point and a 
sufficient supply of oxygen is present. Accordingly, extinguishing 
measures (1) cool the burning material or (2) exclude air, or both. 

Commercial fire extinguishers for the home (to be discussed next 
month) have certain advantages, but cheap, easily contrived devices 
—for example, buckets of water and sand—serve well for many situ 
ations. Commercial extinguishers are so constructed that their con 
tents can be directed on a fire fairly accurately. Most of them op- 
erate by supplying water or an inert gas that forms a blanket over 
the flame to exclude air. 


The best agent for cooling is water. It serves well against virtually 
all burning material except grease and oil. Provision for quick use 
of water may include the placing of pails or basins in sirategic spots 
on shelves or brackets, such as in the basement and attic, or garden 
hose near selected. outdoor and indoor faucets, installation of water 
reservoirs in or abdut farm buildings and remote dwellings, and the 
acquisition of portable hand pumps with water tanks of at least sev- 
eral gallons capacity, such as are used to spray insecticides. 

Each year roughly one percent of homes are damaged or de 
stroyed by fire. Thus, in home remodeling or building it seems sen- 
sible to consider fire fighting as well as fire prevention features 
special faucets, built-in hose containers, automatic sprinklers. The 
need is greatest if a fire department's services are not quickly 
available. 

Excluding air is accomplished by such means as throwing sand, 
a blanket or rug over a flame, placing a lid on a dish of burning 
material or wrapping heavy material around a person whose clothes 
are afire. Woolens do not ignite nearly as readily as cotton materials. 
If the door to a closet or any small compartment where burning occurs 
is closed, the flames may subside because of lack of oxygen. It is 
not essential to exclude air completely. The burning process con 
sumes oxygen from the air; when the proportion of oxygen in the air 
falls from a normal 21 percent to less than 15 percent, the burning 
of most materials subsides. However, if the material remains hot the 
fire may resume when air is again admitted. 
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Get Out and Knjoy u! 





by JOHN R. TALMAGE 
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The romp to snow and ice of pond or resort—by 


four million 


Americans a year—shows winter sports have changed stay-at-homes for good. 


THE ground was dropping out from under me at a 
breathtaking rate. 

I seemed to be diving through space, with the pow- 
dery snow under my skis feeling as soft and unreal as a 
fleecy cloud. I was in a world alone, and the only sound 
was the hiss of my boards going through the snow and 
the singing of the wind in my ears. 

Ahead loomed a clump of fir trees and I swung my 
body forward, outward and around to the right. My skis 
came around in a smooth, easy turn which was immedi 
ately reversed to swing me back to the left and away 
from a giant granite boulder. 

Over another rise and then down the last broad, un- 
tracked slope in a series of long-radius turns which sent 
the fine white powder shooting out behind me like a 
giant plume. 

At the bottom of the slope I cut into the packed trail 
and rode it along to the line at the foot of the ski lift 
feeling like the old Greek gods must have felt after a 
quick plunge down Olympus. I was king of the uni- 
verse; | had mastered gravity and centrifugal force: 

I skidded to a stop at the end of the waiting line, 
glowing and exhilarated. In front of me was a small boy, 
perhaps ten years old. In front of him was a man in his 
sixties. The older man was looking toward the top of the 
mountain with an eager light in his eyes. The youngster 
was looking up at me with the light of pure wonderment. 

“Gee, mister,” the boy said. “You old guys sure come 


down slow and cautious, don’t you?” 


That was last winter, It was typical of American 
winter sports country, where all ages are to be found. It 
was typical, too, of the thrill of winter sports 

The marvelous thing about skiing is that speed is 
purely relative, and you feel it in relation to your ability 
to handle it. | was completely honest in describing my 
sensations during that descent. I really felt like I was 
flying 

The boy was completely honest, too—and disconcert 
ingly direct—but he got the same thrill of speed when he 
came down later, at a speed he could handle. And the 
old man probably got the biggest thrill of any of us 
although his rate of speed on the trip down was con 
siderably slower than my own. 

The same principle holds for ice skating. You put on 
a burst of sheer speed, or you charge into a game of 
hockey, or gracefully glide into a figure eight, and you 
feel you have conquered all the worlds there are. That 
your accomplishment may be mediocre compared to 
that of experts lessens the thrill not one bit 

Millions of Americans have found this out and are 
getting healthful year-round outdoor activity, But it has 
not always been so. 

Not so many years ago the accepted symbol of winter- 
time enjoyment was a roaring open fire, a steaming mug 
of something hot to drink and a storm door battened 
securely against the icy blasts. 

The real enjoyment of winter, we felt then, came in 
getting comfortably away from it. 
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“Skier of the century” Alf Engen has taught 60,000 
to ski. Here he’s making a jump turn at Alta, Utah. 


It was different with children, of course. Children 
loved the winter for its own sake and looked forward 
eagerly to the arrival of the snow to go coasting with 


their new Christmas sleds. 

Many of us will never forget that childhood thrill of 
the first freeze-up of winter, when we awoke to find the 
ponds and creeks solid and shining and went trudgimtg 
off with skates over our shoulders to find the nearest 
sheet of ice and a day of incomparable sport. We re- 
turned in the evening with shivering limbs and chatter- 
ing teeth, but happy clear through. That was when the 
roaring hearth fire and the cup of hot chocolate were 
really appreciated. 

A few adults joined in the fun on the sleds and the 
skates, but they were few indeed. Fewer still were the 
strange fanatics who strapped on skis and went yodelling 
off through the darnedest blizzards or sailing off those 
incredible ski jumps in an open invitation to sudden 
death. 

They were the nonconformists. It was suspected they 
were more than a little touched in the head. Our mental 
institutions, “normal” people thought, were full of those 


Man and boy go well together. So do young and old. 
Amputees also prove you needn't be an athlete to ski. 


who had let this sort of madness go one short step 
further. 

That was the general picture of wintertime America 
up to 25 years ago. 

Nowadays things are different. Every fall millions of 
anxious-eyed enthusiasts begin scanning the skies for 
indications of a sharp change in the weather. Not in the 
fear that a severe storm may be coming up, but in the 
fear one isn't. Inoffensive weather forecasters get mid- 
night telephone calls from complete strangers wanting 
to know if there isn’t some way a snowstorm can be in- 


With her big Malemute bucking a trail, piney hills and 
mountain paths are new scenes of outdoor adventure. 


duced to drop its pay load over the nearest mountains— 
which may be a few hundred miles away. Every week- 
end, metropolitan railway stations are thronged with 
people carrying seven-foot slabs of hickory or 12-inch 
blades of steel, boarding the snow trains that will carry 
them to the nearest winter resorts. And they're paying 
good money to seek out the same ice and snow they 
so assiduously avoided before. The age of winter sports 
has definitely arrived. 

Monday morning those same people are back at the 
office, clear-eyed, bronzed and smiling. Not one in a 
thousand comes back to the hot foot bath and mustard 
plaster treatment that used to be the accepted penalty of 
“winter exposure.” We have not only learned to play in 
winter weather, but to live with it. We get the healthful 
fresh air and sunshine and know how to avoid the 
sniffles, colds and rheumatism so feared by our fathers. 

Winter sports did not spring full-blown into existence 
in the early 1930s. Records of the ski and the skate go 
far back into history—in fact, there is conclusive evi- 
dence that the ski far antedates written history and that 
man had learned to carve a wooden slat to hold his 
weight above the snow some 60 centuries ago. The ice 
skate is a much more recent development, but still no 
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Johnny-come-lately on the winter scene, Written dis- 
cussions of jccwskating are found as far back as the 
twelfth century, and by the mid-1500s the frozen canals 
of Holland were carrying a fairly steady stream of skate- 


shod traffic every winter. 
Every form of winter transportation—skis, skates, 


snowshoes, toboggans and sleds—was developed under 
the spur of serious necessity. They were necessary to 
the serious business of survival. But competitive instinct 
being what it is, it was inevitable that the men who were 
traveling through the Scandinavian forests on skis or 
over the Dutch canals on skates should decide to get to- 
gether for tests of speed, skill and stamina, In Norway, 
ski jumping was developed as the first purely recrea- 
tional form of skiing. In Holland, boys started pushing 
an iron knob over the ice with a crooked stick in the 
game called kolf, claimed by many to be the ancestor of 
golf but more obviously the beginning of ice hockey. 
Recreational skiing took a big stride forward when 
the Scandinavian boards were transplanted to the Alps 
of central Europe in the middle 1800s, But at first it 
appeared that the experiment would never be a success. 
Techniques developed on the gently rolling Norwegian 
hills were completely ineffective in the more rugged Al- 
pine terrain. Then came Colonel Zdarsky with his revo- 
lutionary techniques and later the immortal Hannes 
Schneider with his Arlberg system to master the steepest 


oy Armstrong Roberts 
Youngsters in particular enjoy winter for its own sake, 
for that body check in hockey, or all the gang on a sled. 


The Avalanche Patrol at Alta tests for snow pack and 
depth data. Back in 1874 a slide wiped out 60 miners. 


mountains aml provide a teachable method, Skiing as 
a sport became securely established. 

It was the development of downhill skiing that gave 
the sport universal appeal. Ski jumping was, and is, near 
tops in spectator thrill. But the average watcher, im- 
pressed though he may be, is rarely impelled to “go and 
do likewise.” Mastery of ski jumping requires a start 
early in life, a lot of practice and a special temperament. 

Langlauf, the cross country racing that is the other 
branch of Scandinavian skiing, is even less likely to be- 
come widely popular, It is too much like work for any 
one but the the 
Russians. And they think long-distance running is the 


Scandinavians and, more recently, 


ultimate in summer enjoyment, 
When 


you see Stein Erickson speeding down a slalom course, 


But downhill skiing is something else again 


you may not be able to approach his speed or technique 
but in a short time you can learn enough skiing so you 
can try. More important, you will feel like you are going 
just as fast as the experts you Ww atched. It is that relative 


Weather’s crisp and the snow’s powdery. What's the 
porch talk? Snow, turns, waxes. After that, more skiing. 











Harold M. Lambert 


Tobogganing is faster than lickety-split, but it can 
be made a safe winter sport on a straight, clear track. 


thrill of speed, previously mentioned, It’s wonderful! 
Over here in America, there was some early winter 
sport activity, but on a very small scale, The early Dutch 
settlers had brought their skates with them and were 
skimming over the ice around New York in colonial 
times, and ice skating remained a winter institution. The 
fabulous “Snowshoe” Thompson was carrying the winter 
mail to California mining camps on a pair of enormous 
25-pound oak skis in the 1850s, and there are records 
of crude ski races among the California gold miners of 
that time. Scandinavian immigrants to the Midwest 
brought their beloved skis with them and there is an 
authentic record of a ski jumping meet staged by the 
Red Wing Ski Club of Aurora, Minn., in 1887, The Dart- 
mouth Outing Club was founded in 1910 and has be- 
come entrenched in the folklore of winter America. 
Still and all, American winter sports participants were 
so few they could almost be counted—up to 1932; That 
was the year the Winter Olympics came to Lake Placid 
in New York state and Americans had their first closeup 
look at how the experts did it. They saw the world’s best 
ski jumpers soaring gracefully into space and they felt 
stirrings in their breasts that they had never felt before. 
Unless, perhaps, it was when they had heard a band of 


Colorful and warm, yet comfortably dressed for snow, 
these ‘‘snow bunnies” are getting ready for a lesson. 
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wild geese flying overhead in the autumn dusk. They 
saw a littke Norwegian miss named Sonja Henie perform 
on skates and found they had never imagined the pos- 
sibilities of the sport. 

Americans took a long, dazed look at Lake Placid and 
decided they had been missing something good, They 
rushed out to buy skis and skates and various other win- 
ter paraphernalia and tried those things for themselves. 
The idea caught on and spread like wildfire. Almost 
overnight, Americans changed from a nation of winter 
stay-at-homes to confirmed winter sports enthusiasts. 

The first years of the change were fabulous. More 
and more people were getting in on the winter sports 
act and few of them had the slightest idea how to dress 
or how to take care of themselves in the snow. They 
wore their old hiking clothes, with high leather boots 
that bound the leg muscles and soaked up water. They 
wore heavy leather jackets that soon had them sweating, 
or ragged sweaters that gathered so much snow their 
wearers looked like walking snowballs. They wore ordi- 
nary gloves and spent half their time swinging their 
arms wildly and blowing frantically on blue hands to 
restore circulation. And they still had fun! 

A few ski instructors were coming over from Europe, 
but few indeed were the hopefuls fortunate enough to 
come in contact with the experts. Most of us got our 
vague ideas of controlling our boards from incidental 
reading and from hearsay. Long, heated arguments took 
place constantly over the relative merits of the Chris- 
tiania and Telemark turns—and how to make either one 
of them. The few naturally gifted people who skied well 
could do no better in trying to teach their technique 
to hard-struggling beginners (Continued on page 68) 


The ride up, with its leisurely look at the surround- 
ings, is but little less fun than the downhill run itself. 
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Each year many thousands of beginners learn in a very few days at ski resorts from New England to California. 


Valley tours are fine for meandering and talking, and After an exhilarating day, a snack in the ‘Sitzmark”’ 
seeing landmarks like this old silver miners’ cabin. by a warming fire is routine before dinner in the lodge. 





‘HEN Harry’s mother ran up, he was just coming 

to, whimpering about the bump which the heavy 
swing had left on his head. His mother scolded him for 
toddling after the other children without looking where 
he was going, and took him home. After a quiet morning 
and a peaceful noon meal, she put him to bed. 

It wasn’t until she tried to get him up from his nap 
that she found something wrong with him. She couldn't 
awaken him—he would whine a little when she dis- 
turbed him, then lapse back into unconsciousness again. 
While his mother was taking him to the hospital, Harry 
vomited twice—a strong, hard kind of vomiting. 

This was an old story to the doctors who saw Harry 
in the emergency room. Thankful that the bones of his 
skull had not yet knit together, they carefully put the tip 
of a hellow needle into the space just under the bone’s 
inner lining. In that space was a pocket of blood, which 
was drawn off to relieve the pressure from Harry's brain. 
Harry was soon acting like his normal self again. But 
more blood had to drawn off the next day, and an oper- 
ation was done to eliminate all sources of bleeding and 
irritation, 

This kind of injury is not rare in little children, whose 
skulls are not so rigid as an adult's. The fluid safety bath 
which each of us has around his brain is a little larger in 
the child, and the delicate veins which run across that 


space can easily be torn when the brain is bounced 
around inside its half-elastic shell. The bouncing itself 
causes concussion: like a rubber ball in a bottle of water, 


the brain hits on the sides of its cage whenever a blow 
makes that cage jerk very hard. If this treatment is 
rough enough, the more delicate brain cells go out of 
action for a time, and the victim loses consciousness. 

This, not the bleeding, was the reason Harry was 
knocked out when the swing hit him. Since that blow 
was not too severe, he came to his senses again prompt- 
ly. But the delicate veins which had ripped when his 
brain jerked away from its usual position seeped out a 
little blood with each hour that passed. The pressure in 
those veins is barely above the pressure of the spinal 
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fluid around them: it was several hours before enough 
blood accumulated to press on Harry’s brain. Only when 
that pressure was great enough to cut down the blood 
supply of the brain cells did the signs of serious injury 
show themselves. 

Bleeding into the brain’s envelopes is the only head 
injury that knocks the patient out, lets him regain con- 
sciousness. and then knocks him out again. Bleeding be- 
hind the tougher, stronger envelope just inside the skull 
leaves an even longer lag between periods of uncon- 
sciousness than bleeding below it, like Harry’s, But 
either kind calls for an operation, Modern germ-killers, 
modern anesthesia, and the careful technique they en- 
courage have made such surgery quite safe. Moreover, 
your doctor never has to hunt for the blood at the oper- 
ating table. If the symptoms themselves do not show 
where it is, the bulging membranes can be outlined with 
injected air so that they will show on x-ray pictures. 

Bleeding into the membranes that.surround the brain 
is about the only important injury that occurs to them. 
The brain substance itself, on the other hand. can suffer 
several different kinds of injury. James, for instance, was 
struck by a truck when he ran out between two parked 
cars. He was unconscious for several hours, and re- 
mained confused for about a week. Even after he re- 
covered from these symptoms, he had difficulty with his 


speech. There were certain words he could never think 
of; he couldn’t even repeat them when they were sup- 
plied for him. This showed that he had torn part of his 
brain’s speech area, besides bruising and battering the 


whole brain surface. 

At first, it’s very hard for your doctor to be sure of ex- 
actly what has happened to an injured brain. If you take 
an egg and shake it hard, the yolk may be all mixed with 
the white, but it still looks the same from the outside, In 
the same way, a concussion type of injury can be very 
severe without any signs that your doctor can detect 
right away. Of course, he can tell that you have had an 
injury, and he can tell which parts of your brain have 
been injured—each part of your brain has certain func- 
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tions, and some, like muscle control, can usually be 
judged even while you are unconscious. But your doctor 
can't judge complex functions like speech. coordination, 
memory and thought until you are well enough to try 
them. And he often can’t tell whether loss of function in 
some brain cells is due to mild, reversible damage, swell- 
ing in and around brain cells, bleeding in the brain sub- 
stance, cutting off of blood flow to parts of the brain or 
actual tearing of brain pathways. 

All these types of injury can occur. The bouncing 
around which the brain does when your head sustains a 
hard blow may damage any part of its structure, Brain 
cells stop functioning for a few minutes, and sometimes 
swell so that they cannot function for a few hours or 
days when they suffer direct impact. Damage to the sup- 
porting tissue in the brain may make it swell and cut 
off nourishment from the brain cells it surrounds. The 
capillaries—very tiny blood vessels—may tear and leak 
blood around the cells with the same result, Larger 
blood vessels may go into spasm or be stopped up as a 
result of injury to their walls, thus choking off the parts 
of the brain which depend on them for their supply of 
nourishment. Since brain cells live for only 18 seconds 
without any oxygen, anything that cuts off their supply 
of blood kills them. Moreover, actual tearing of the cell 
nucleus and sometimes even of the long fiber by which 
it connects to other cells as much as six feet away, may 
kill it. 

Any brain cell which dies is gone foreyer—you only 
get one set, and your body never replaces any part of it. 
The fibers and cells which are actually torn are simply 
gone, and can be neither helped nor hurt. The cells 
which are only slightly damaged by impact will start to 
work again. But they must be protected against swelling, 
bleeding, pressure, spasm or clotting of blood vessels, 
and anything else which might cut off their nourish- 
ment, 

To cut down on swelling, your doctor will limit the 
amount of water you drink after a head injury, and if 
necessary he will give injections to carry water out of 
your system through your kidneys. 

To control bleeding, your doctor will demand that 
you stay quietly in bed, because activity squeezes blood 
out of any torn vessels. He will control your position 
very carefully. The arteries and capillaries in your 
brain get larger when your head is raised. The veins be 
come smaller, because the blood drains back to the 
heart more easily in this position. Since arterial bleeding 
is more dangerous than venous bleeding, your doctor 
will keep you flat on your back unless he can prove that 
you have only venous bleeding. 

If these measures are not successful, and if your 
doctor can be sure of exactly where the bleeding is, he 
may want to operate. If so, silver clips may be put on 
the open vessels, or strong radio waves (through an 
electric needle) may be used to make them close over 
These relatively new methods help cut down later irri- 
tation and loss of tissue. Moreover, new gelatin and 
plastic sponges help to contro! oozing, and are absorbed 
in the body even if they have to be left in the wound. 

Pressure is best relieved by (Continued on page 58) 
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Convulsions in apparently healthy 
babies started doctors, scientists and 
manufacturers on the trail of 


a new deficiency disease. 





THe mother’s voice was tense and pleading as she 
spoke into the telephone. “Doctor, please! Can you come 
and see my baby right away? I think he’s having a con- 
vulsion. ——Yes. he’s shaking all over and he looks blue.” 
She listened a moment, then said anxiously, “Please 
hurry!” 

The minutes until the doctor arrived seemed like ages; 
and ages more seemed to pass as he calmly, methodically 
examined the baby. At last he turned to the parents and 
said, “I've looked him over carefully and can't find any 
signs of a serious disease. But we'd better take him to the 
hospital and try to find out what's behind all this.” 

At the hospital the search began. X-rays were taken; 
the blood, urine and spinal fluid were examined, All the 
diagnostic tools were used. And all the tests showed 
nothing. The baby was apparently healthy; but he had 
two more seizures that day. Sedatives were administered 
to control the convulsions, but they weren't very effec- 
tive. He was fed whole milk and sugar, a routine formula 
used in the hospital, in place of the ready-made formula 
he had been getting at home. On the third day of hos- 
pitalization the baby had only one seizure, and on the 
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fourth the convulsions ceased for no apparent reason 

\leanwhile the doctors’ investigations had brought to 
light several other recent cases similar in almost every 
respect. Most of the babies were between four and 16 
weeks old. All were apparently healthy; vet they were 
having convulsions. And all had one other striking thing 
in common—their diets. They had all been fed the same 
ready-made formula since birth. In each case the con 
vulsions had ended when the baby’s formula was 
changed 

Because this chain of events had occurred with suffi 
cient frequency in different parts of the country, the re 
lationship between the feeding and the convulsions had 
to be considered as more than coincidental. The cases 
were numerous in and around Little Rock, Ark., and it 
was probably there that doctors first became suspicious 
of the connection between the convulsions and the diet 
But, although a few doctors were convinced that the 
milk was at fault, the cases were too few at first and the 
evidence too circumstantial to make any definite deci 
sion. There was still the possibility that the fault might 
lie in the water supply or the mothers’ methods of pre 
paring the formula. Furthermore, the product had been 
on the market for years and there had never been any 
trouble before. 

But as more and more cases appeared around Little 
Rock, it became evident that something had to be done 
to find out how far-reaching the problem was and what 
could be done to solve it. The machinery of the medical 
profession rolled swiftly into action 

On Mav 12, 1953, word of the trouble came to the Chi 
cago headquarters of the American Medical Association 
where the matter was referred to the Council on Foods 
and Nutrition. The Secretary of the Council immediately 
sought firsthand information. He ‘phoned the University 
of Arkansas School of Medicine in Little Rock where he 
asked Dr. Katharine Dodd, professor of pediatrics, for 
specific details. Dr. Dodd sat up late that night copying 
her records longhand, and they were on the Council 
secretary's desk in Chicago the next day. Meanwhile 
AMA. headquarters had also talked to Dr. Johan Eliot 
pediatric consultant to the Arkansas State Department 
of Health. Dr. Eliot had been one of the first to notice 
the possible connection between the milk formula and 
the convulsions and had been collecting case records 
from Little Rock and the surrounding area of Arkansas 
and Texas. He air mailed his records immediately to the 
A.\I.A. office. Confirming evidence was obtained from 
Dr. D. B. Coursin who had found a number of cases in 
anc around Lancaster, Pa. 

The A.M.A. switchboard was busy carrying calls to 
medical authorities in all parts of the country as the 
Council sought case reports of suspicious convulsions, In 
18 hours the weight of evidence collected by the Council 
became compelling and the situation was called to the 
attention of the manufacturer. When presented with the 
facts. the company immediately suggested that the prod 
uct be withdrawn from the (Continued on page 44) 
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STINGING 
SCORPION 


by W. J. BAERG, Ph.D. 


AY | UCH as we vertebrates dislike to admit it, the pio- 
neer who first came out of the water onto the land—i.e., 
who led the first animal invasion of the land—was an in- 
vertebrate, and a scorpion at that,” write Croneis 
and Krumbein in their book, “Down to Earth.” That was 
during the late Silurian epoch, some ten million years 
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before the first insects arrived on this earth, and many 
more millions of years before man appeared. In the 
story of mankind scorpions likewise appear early during 
prehistoric times, as shown by the picture of a scorpion 
among the signs of the Zodiac. 

They are an interesting animal, and the interest is 
more than academic in the sunshine vacation area of 
the Southwest and across the Rio Grande. Most travel- 
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Sting and poison glands and, at top, a Panama 
species whose sting caused 24-hour “lameness.” 


ers never even see a scorpion, but the comparative few 
who have felt them do not forget it. Even the “harmless” 
varieties pack a wallop like a wasp. Several Mexican 
species are dangerous to man, and it is now known that 
two dangerous varieties occur in a limited area of this 
country. 

Scorpions are probably well known by their long tail- 
like abdomen, with a curved sting at the end of it, and 
a pair of pincers, like those of a crayfish, in front. They 
all have eight legs and although most of them have 
eight eyes their vision is poor and covers only a short 
distance. Hearing is apparently well developed, as 
shown by their response to noise. They find their food, 
shelter and mates mainly by the sense of touch. When 





wandering about, as they do at night, they hold the 
pincers up and forward, much as a man holds his hands 


and arms when walking in the dark. 

Scorpions range in length from half an inch to about 
seven inches. The largest in the United States is the 
large hairy scorpion of Arizona and Southern California, 
About 30 different kinds of scorpions occur in the 
United States. 

In view of their long residence on the earth, it would 
seem obvious that their distribution is almost world- 
wide so far as temperature permits. In this Hemisphere 
they are said to occur from southern Canada to the 
southern tip of South America. In the United States, 
however, they are common only in the Southwestern 
states, including Arkansas. The majority of the 600 dif- 
ferent kinds of scorpions are found in arid and semi- 
arid countries. A small but significant minority live in 
regions of ample rainfall. 

Mexico has at least 60 different scorpions and among 
these are six that are dangerously poisonous. These are 
distributed one each to six different states. 

Scorpions live mainly under stones, adobe bricks, 
dead yucca stems and similar shelter. They also live in 
holes which they may dig themselves. This they do by 
supporting themselves on the pincers (or pedipalps ) 
and hind pair of legs, using the other three pairs of 
legs in digging. 

They are active only at night. They tend to roam 
about and in their wandering may enter houses and 
other buildings. Some species occur almost exclusively 
in towns, near or in houses, and for this reason are de- 
scribed as synantropic. 

Scorpions are cannibalistic, but not as much so as 
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Mating dance from Wait Disney's ‘The Living Desert. 
Sometimes they stand and ogle each other for hours. 


Copyright, Walt Disney Productions. 
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spiders. Under certain conditions they become quite 
gregarious. During the mating season, in fall, one may 
find a score of them under one stone. In the tropics 
during the rainy season, when they want to get out of 
the mud, they climb fenceposts and trees where they 
crowd together in cracks or under loose pieces of bark. 

For food scorpions will accept a wide variety of in- 
sects, spiders and millipedes. Under certain conditions 
small scorpions will feed on hamburger. They will feed 
on their own kind, but if well fed a number of them, 
males and females, may be kept in one container. 

When given a grasshopper the scorpion first seizes 
it with the pincers. If the victim struggles vigorously, 
the scorpion reaches over with its tail and stings usu- 
ally just behind the head, or in the back of the thorax. 
The stinging is quite deliberate and always completely 
pacifies the victim. 


The question, “Just how do scorpions feed?” was long 


This Panamanian species relies on its over- 
grown claws, and evidently does not sting. 





First Aid for Scorpion Stings 


by Carl J. Potthoff, M.D. 


1. Cease muscular activity at once; if possible keep the stung part lower than 


the rest of the body. 


2. Apply a cold pack to the affected area immediately, and if the part is an 
extremity place a tight tourniquet slightly above the sting. Remove the tourni- 
quet after five minutes. Continue the cold applications for at least two hours. 


Use cold water or, far better, ice. Or a cloth, sprayed at intervals with ethyl chlor- 


ide or spray from a carbon tetrachloride fire extinguisher, is very effective in 


cooling. (Take care, especially in confined spaces: the gases, notably carbon 
tetrachloride, are toxic if breathed.) Keep the body, aside from the injured ex- 


tremity or part, reasonably warm. 


3. Secure medical help promptly. Though the first aid is extremely worth while 
if given at once, violent muscular reactions may occur. Cuts and suction have no 


value. 


unanswered, A science’ teacher in 
Sacramento wrote me a number of 
vears ago, “AIL T can find in text and 
reference books, is that they devour 
their prey.” Fortunately a hungry 
scorpion busy at her meal is not 
casily disturbed, It and its dish can 
be placed under a binocular micro- 
scope and the feeding process ob- 
served with all necessary detail. 
With its 
jaws (chelicerae) the scorpion digs 


pair of three-pronged 
into the grasshopper, starting usually 
at what one might call the chin, just 
behind the grasshopper’s jaws or 
mandibles, The scorpion’s mouth and 
pre-oral cavity fill with a fluid which 
rapidly dissolves the tissues, and its 
pharynx acts as a pump that admits 
only liquids and very small particles, 
ating is a slow process. A large 
grasshopper, such as the yellow lo- 
cust, will occupy a scorpion for five 
to eight hours. When the meal is fin- 
little 
hopper—a small part of the head, the 


ished remains of the grass- 
wings and parts of the legs. Meals 
need not be very frequent; a wrass- 
hopper or large cockroach every ten 
days is about all a scorpion will eat. 

Water is needed more often. Espe- 
cially during a dry season scorpions 
will drink out of a dish placed in 
their cage every few days. But they 
can go without food and water for 
considerable time, how lone is not 
definitely known. 

The liquid so copiously flowing 
when the scorpion is dining serves 
another purpose. For want of a better 


term T have called it sponge bathing. 
By means of the tail and the pincers 
the fluid is picked up from the pre- 
oral cavity and spread over the back 
and the legs both above and beneath. 
The manner in which the end of the 
tail is applied to the back suggests 
a man scrubbing his back with a 
long-handled brush. Although I have 
seen this interesting performance of 
bathing but twice, it may be an 
activity that is quite common. 

The courting and mating’ season 
is in fall, October and November, At 
this time | have seen more than a 
score of scorpions under a stone not 
foot 


courting 


more than a square. The so- 


called dances have been 
well described by the French natu- 
ralist, Fabre, and now have been 
made more familiar to millions 
through the Walt Disney film, “The 
Living Desert.” One of my student 
assistants, Frank Smith, spent many 
nights watching the local scorpion 
performing quite as the European 
species did for Fabre. While | was 
in Jamaica | had opportunity and 
time to observe the species common 
there. 

Briefly stated the performance is 
as follows: The male with his pin- 
cers seizes the female by hers. He 
may walk 
wards, 
cage, He then strokes her with his 
tail and with his front legs; they may 
thus stroke each other close together 
or as far apart as pedipalps will per- 
mit. This phase of gazing at each 

; 


her backwards or for- 


once or twice around the 
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other may be greatly prolonged; in 
one pair it lasted for about 32 hours! 
Mating apparently occurs only at 
night; it has so far as known not been 
observed. 

During the year following mating 
the females produce living young. 
These begin to appear, in Arkansas, 
late in June and may be observed till 
early in September. In Jamaica 
newborn young may be found from 
December until June. 

The young arrive in a thin, semi- 
transparent whitish envelope. They 
easily tear the tissue to free them- 
selves and then attempt to get on the 
female’s back. She appears to have 
sufficient maternal instinct to help 
some of the babies by holding out a 
pincer or a leg and lifting the young 
clinging to it to a place on her back. 

The number of young constituting 
a family varies for the different spe- 
cies. The common. striped scorpion 
in Arkansas has from 30 to 40, Some 
species have many more. The one 
occurring in Jamaica produced in 
one case 105 young. This female was 
quite large but even then the young 
were parked at least three layers 
deep, and they remained on the 
mother’s back for 21 days, Usually 
the female acts as a baby carriage 
for only ten to 15 days. 

The young shed the skin in about 
a week, while still on the mother’s 
back. They lose their plump figure 
at this time and appear to be all legs 
and tails. When they leave the ma- 
ternal back they have to get out of 
the mother’s reach soon because she 
is very likely to eat them. In nature 
very few of the young survive. They 
are very difficult to rear in the labor- 
atory. In spite of numerous attempts 
no one has so far succeeded in rear- 
ing the young to maturity, excepting 
one investigator in the Philippine 
Islands who found that a native spe- 
cies there (Heterometrus longima- 
nus) will mature in 12 to 15 months. 
The striped scorpion in Arkansas 
probably requires three to four years 
to mature, 

Scorpions appear to be almost 
unique in that they are not known 
to have any parasites. Neither are 
they beset by many serious preda- 
tors; lizards may possibly prey on 
them to some extent, but so far as 

(Continued on page 74) 
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HIDING 
BLEMISHE 


Birthmarks, scars and sometimes acne can be covered 


with safe, effective masking creams. 


FACIAL disfigurements, particularly birthmarks, have 
through the years been accorded a wide variety of 
supernatural significance. In some times and places, it 
was thought that the afflicted person had special powers 
of foresight, in others that he was doomed to an inevita- 
ble and dramatic fate or that he belonged to the devil. 
He was a person apart from others then, and he still. is 
now. However, implications have shifted. Today cos- 
metic appearance and its psychological impact is of 
greatest importance to the afflicted person, and _ his 
physician as well. 

At least a partial answer to the problem was provided 
more than 20 years ago by a young woman who had 
experienced the social and economic handicaps of a 
birthmark. She found that her own good adjustment to 
the presence of a blemish which extended from chin to 
forehead was not sufficient to offset the disadvantages 
as seen by employers. The idea came to her to camou- 
lage the defect so its presence could not be detected. 

She enlisted the help of a chemist in perfecting a 
masking cream, which soon came to the attention of the 
medical profession, Since then, the product has been 
made available to the many people who needed its help 
Such masking cream is a classic example of a cosmetic 


with psychological value. 


Masking creams have a high concentration of cover 
ing chemicals, such as titanium dioxide, zine oxide or 
kaolin, plus an absorption base similar to that in other 
cosmetic creams. The absorption base might include 
fats, oils and waxes such as lanolin, mineral oil and 
paraffin. Colors are added to give a range of shades. 
All of these ingredients are safe for ordinary use; occa- 
sionally, as with any preparation, a few people develop 
allergy to them. 

Best results with masking creams can be expected 
when the problem is merely to cover a discoloration 
which has a smooth surface like the skin around it. 
Most birthmarks fall into this category, although some 
are raised above the normal skin surface. Tattoo marks 
lend themselves to satisfactory masking. Other condi- 
tions in which this product is useful are vitiligo and 
telangiectasis or spider nevus. Vitiligo is characterized 
by milky white patches most noticeable on the face 
neck and hands. Why these areas of depigmentation 
develop is not known, 

Telangiectasis is characterized by a dilation of small 
blood vessels which appear on the skin as tortuous 
bright red lines. This may be a symptom of any of sev 
eral skin diseases or may occur spontaneously any time. 


Satisfactory covering of scars (Continued on page 56, 





BEAUTY AND HEALTH 


by VERONICA L. CC INLEY, Assistant Secretary of 
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accident proneness 


h ECENTLY the village board of a 
Midwestern town got embroiled in 
a discussion that kept them long 
after their usual time. The issue was 
whether to allow the most enthusi- 
astic member of the volunteer fire 
department to drive a new fire truck, 
a vehicle that had cost them $19,000. 
One board member objected to the 
fireman because he had a long acci- 
dent 
neighboring city, a record so poor 


record as a bus driver in a 
that he was forced to seek other em- 
ployment. The trustee also said the 
man had difficulty insuring his car 
because of a series of accidents, An- 
other member argued that the fire- 
man’s activity in building the depart- 
ment had been so valuable that they 
couldn't afford to offend him, even 
though he was like a schoolboy who 
wouldn't play baseball unless he was 
allowed to pitch. But most of the 
board members thought the issue 
trivial. They wanted to go home, To 
them, accident proneness was only a 
vague notion. 

The idea that accidents often occur 
because of the emotional makeup of 
the victim has been a subject of in- 
creasing interest to psychologists, in- 
dustrialists, doctors, insurance men 
and many others concerned with the 
nation’s health. The obvious reason 
for this interest is the heavy toll in 
human and other resources exacted 
each year in the home, in industry 
and on the highway. In one year 
more than ten million disabling in- 
juries cost the nation more than five 
and a half billion dollars, “enough to 
service the national debt,” according 
to the National Safety Council. 

A percentage of accidents, to be 
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but sometimes by themseliy 


sure, are beyond the control of hu- 
man beings. In these the agent is the 
principle factor. It is impossible to 
tell where lightning will strike or 
to know the instant of spontaneous 
combustion in a grain elevator, and 
probably it is difficult to say when 
a washed-out railroad bridge should 
have been shored up. 

A somewhat larger percentage of 
accidents are ascribable to conditions 
environment—the broken 


in pave- 


ment, congested, darkened streets 
and highways in stormy weather, or °* 
poor lighting, slippery bathtubs and 
shaky banisters in the home. In some 
instances, human intelligence can 
control or at least anticipate the 
dangers. Faulty wiring can be cor- 
rected, the broken stair riser repaired, 
and a habitual precautionary horse 
sense Can save many a sad experience 
where the environmental factor plays 
a large part. After all, an experienced 
seaman wouldn't have lived to be 
experienced if he had made a habit 
of smoking on the open deck of a 
newly discharged tanker. 

In a great number of accidents the 
poor victim is most responsible. And 
in all these, accident proneness is 
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the best descriptive term for the 
causative factor, according to many 
authorities. 

A German named Marbe first 
talked of accident proneness in 1926. 
He proved statistically that the per- 
son with one accident is more likely 
to have another than the person who 
has never had any. And Dr. Alex- 
andra Adler came to the same con- 
clusion in Vienna in 1934. She sug- 
gested that some factor in the human 
personality is responsible for the 
curious repetition of injuries of those 
who are prone to accidents. 


by THOMAS GORMAN 


1 
i 
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Some of the statistical material 
gathered about accidents bears out 


the importance of accident prone- 


ness. A six-year study of automobile 


accidents in Connecticut showed that 
less than four percent of the drivers 
involved in accidents were concerned 
in 36 percent of the accidents. A sim- 
ilar relation has been shown in indus- 
try. 

But it is difficult to find statistics 
that show the place of accident 
proneness in home accidents, Auto 
accidents are not the major part of 
the annual waste, although they get 
the most attention. In 1946, 34,000 
deaths were caused by accidents in 
the home, 33,500 in traffic and 32,500 
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in industry, air crashes, railroad 
wrecks and all other.causes. Accord- 
ing to Dr. John E. Gordon of the 
Harvard University School of Public 
Health, “Accident proneness is no 
unique function of motor accidents, 
but enters into accidents of all types, 
although it is less well-explored for 
such important groups of injuries as 
those that occur in the home.” 

An example that emphasizes the 
relation of traffic to other accidents 
can be seen in an extensive study 
conducted by the National Research 
Council. In one campaign of a pub 
lic utility company to cut the acci- 
dent rate of its truck drivers, tests 
were or- (Continued on page 52) 








HENEVER adults gather to buy toys, books, 
clothes or knick-knacks for children or grandchildren, 
one hears appreciative “ah’s” and “oh’s.” These adults, 
remembering their own possessions of a former day, 
cannot but admire the many beautiful things available 
to the child of today. How drab, unattractive and simple 


their remembered toys appear! And their primitive,’ 


cumbersome, unattractive clothing, their monotonous 
diet, the rarity of entertainment (a county fair once a 
year) and the novelty of an orange in the Christmas 


stocking. It becomes apparent that the colors of child- 
hood itself have not kept pace with the colors of today’s 
toys and books and clothes and movies; the smile on 
the modern youngster’s face does not seem much bright- 
er than the smiles of his parents when they were chil- 
dren. 

One recognizes, along with the material improve- 
ments, a lack of appreciation by the modern child for his 
numerous and beautiful toys, his many tasty foods and 
his splendid entertainment. It grieves us that so much 
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Must Our Children Be Blasé? 


is taken for granted. The food is varied, healthful, well 
and attractively prepared; but it is seldom enjoyed with 
the relish which we remember ourselves experiencing on 
frosty mornings. His toys cost a great deal but he does 
not cherish them from year to year and, on actual obser- 
vation, they seem all too seldom actually used for play. 

Is there something wrong with the material things 
available for children today? Or are our children less 
appreciative than a former generation? Have we perhaps 
forgotten to train our youngsters in the art of apprecia- 
tion? Have we merely given things to them instead of 
helping them learn to understand, appreciate and enjoy 
the objects and events that make up their universe? 
Why don’t our modern youngsters get enjoyment com- 
mensurate with the general increase in number, variety 
and quality of the material things with which they are 
surrounded? 

There is, after all, a need to educate for attitudes and 
appreciation as well as skills. In growing up, a child needs 
help in learning to appreciate and use the “better” things 
of life—better in terms of taste, symmetry and beauty, 
healthfulness and appropriateness. He can learn these 
attitudes nowhere so well as by observing adults who 
are able to appreciate, value and enjoy good things— 
not merely capable of buying and presenting them to 
their children, grandchildren, nieces or nephews. Teach- 
ing a child to like and to dislike wisely is the direct 
responsibility of the parents, the educators and all other 
adults who are observed by children and therefore serve 
als models. 

A child’s appreciation must, of necessity, be on his 
own level, not on the level of the adult who gives the 
gift. Nor can this appreciation be forced. The child will 


acquire adult standards in his (Continued on page 62) 
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It's more difheult to build appreciation when 


toys are so plentiful, but. it is worth while. 


by EMILY W. and ARTHUR L. RAUTMAN 





L ITTLE ten-year-old Mary Ann recently became 
blind in one eye. Her parents don’t know it, and, far from 


being sad, they are actually jubilant. For five years Mary 
Ann's right eye crossed inward toward her nose, but all 
at once it became straight. “Thank heaven she finally 
outgrew her squint,” say her parents. But what they do 
not know is that when the eye became straight it also 
became blind. 

Every year, according to the National Society for the 
Prevention of Blindness, many children go through simi- 
lar experiences. Because some parents still believe that 
a crossed eye is a simple childhood disorder—one that 
will disappear in time if left alone—their children go 
untreated for this affliction and, like Mary Ann, finally 
become partially blind. 

Had Mary Ann's parents known the dangers, they 
would have had the squint corrected and thereby saved 


her the functional loss of one of her most valuable pos- 
sessions. All parents should be adequately informed 
about squints, which doctors call strabismus, referring 
to both cross eyes and wall eyes. As soon as parents 
notice either condition in their children, they should 
take steps to have it corrected. 

Squints generally develop in four distinct stages. At 
first, the eye turns out of its normal position only occa- 
sionally, the deviation usually taking place when the 
child is cross, angry or tired. In the second stage, the eye 
begins to deviate more and more frequently and for 
longer periods. Eventually, the third stage is reached, 
when the eye remains permanently crossed. Then the 
fourth and most drastic stage sets in—deterioration. A 
permanently crossed eye tends to avoid its natural job 
of seeing, and through long disuse the eye ultimately 
becomes blind. Sometimes, as in the case of Mary 











e Don't Neglect CROSSED EYES 


@ A crossed eye can become 
permanently blind if it is 
not straightened before it 
gives up the fight to see. 


Eva Luoma 


Ann, such an eye will then return to its normal position, 
giving the illusion that the squint has spontaneously 
“cured itself.” 

Of the four stages, the first offers the most ideal time 
to begin treatment. The measures needed will, of course, 
depend on the type of squint involved. 

Sometimes, a squint is due to faulty fusion sense, By 
fusion, doctors mean the ability of the child, when view- 
ing an object, to get two distinct impressions of that 
object, one in each eye, but to fuse the two pictures into 
one in the visual center of the brain. If the ability or de 
sire to do this is lacking, the child will always see two of 
everything. Double vision is of course highly unpleasant 
and to escape from it the child will unconsciousl, sup 
press the vision of one eye, thereby permitting it to look 
strongly inward toward the nose. Thus. in self-defense 


from double vision. the victim makes himself cross-eved 


by JACK M. SWARTOUT 


The treatment of this type of squint usually involves 
special instruction and training in the art of seeing. The 
youngster who has fusion anomalies must be taught to 
see properly, just as he must be taught to speak correct- 
ly. Proper exercises are prescribed by an eye specialist 
and usually supervised by specially trained orthoptic 
technicians. With different instruments and techniques, 
they are remarkably successful in training your chil- 
dren to develop fusion sense and overcome suppression. 

When a squint is due to faulty fusion sense, it is of the 
utmost importance that it be corrected as early as possi- 
ble. Doctors say that if the ability to see a single impres- 
sion is not developed before a child is seven or eight 
years old, it probably can never be developed at all, And 
of course, there is always the danger that delay may 
cause the eye to become blind through suppression and 
disuse. 

Another cause of squint—the most common of all in 
young children—is farsightedness. When a child has this 
disorder, it means that his eyeball is shorter in diameter 
than usual. The normal eye is so constructed that when 
it views distant objects the lens is completely relaxed 
and retracts parallel rays of light so that they converge 
directly on the retina, producing a clear, sharp picture 
But if the eyeball is too short, this convergence will take 
place not on the retina, but behind it, resulting in 
blurred vision. To correct the faulty image, nature sends 
a nervous impulse from the brain that causes the lens to 
thicken so the rays of light are focused correctly, When 
ever a nervous impulse produces a thickening of the lens 
however, it also pulls the eye inward. Thus, through 
the effort of the farsighted eye to accommodate for 
distance vision, a convergent squint is produced 

When a squint is due entirely to farsightedness 
glasses alone will often eliminate the condition. Once a 
child is enabled, through the wearing of glasses that co 
rect his refractive error, to see distant objects clearly and 
without strain, there is no need for excessive accommo 
dation of the lens and hence no convergence. 

Like cross eyes caused by fusion anomalies, squints 
due to farsightedness demand early treatment. Again 
the primary concern is to prevent loss of visual power 
in the deviating eye. An additional concern is to prevent 


muscles of the eye from be- (Continued on page 62) 
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Ta you've ever wailed, “I can't take another step—my 
feet are killing me,” you have plenty of company in 
your misery. A large proportion of American men and 
women suffer unnecessarily from at least one type of 
foot ailment and their children are headed for the same 
fate. 

Estimates of how many of us have aching feet vary. 
One authority says it’s 90 percent; another says that at 
least 60 percent of the men and 80 percent of the wom- 
en in this country have foot complaints. 

A recent examination of 448 school chiidren, in grades 
one through 12, showed that more than half had foot 
problems, And of 190 children with perfect feet, 70 were 
wearing ill-fitting shoes that threatened to give them 
trouble in the future. Other studies indicate that 40 per- 
cent of our children have developed foot ailments by 
































the time they start to school and that the proportion goes 
to 75 percent at high school age. 

That so many of us kick off our shoes at every oppor- 
tunity isn’t surprising when we consider the intricate 
structure of our feet, the work they do and the punish- 
ment we inflict upon them. 

The framework of the human foot consists of 26 bones 
ranging in length from three eighths of an inch (in the 
toes ) to about 2% inches (the heel bone ). Each bone has 
a specific function and each is tied to the others by a 
complicated system of ligaments, tendons and muscles. 
This is what gives our feet the strength to support the 
weight of our bodies and the flexibility necessary for 
the variety of movements involved in walking, running, 
dancing or jumping. 

Given proper treatment, our feet will last a lifetime. 
But incorrect shoes prevent them from giving us the 
pain-free service they were designed to deliver. Modern 
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Americans don’t have a monopoly on all-wrong shoes. 
In fact, a study of one of the world’s largest collections 
of ancient shoes, in the Scholl Shoe Museum in Chicago, 
shows that we're considerably ahead of earlier genera- 
tions and other countries in good shoe design. 

The ancient Chinese clumped along on sandals raised 
high off the ground by stilts. Nineteenth century French 
and American women tortured their feet and weakened 
their ankles by wearing high top shoes with extremely 
long, pointed toes. The medicine man in the Belgian 
Congo wears crocodile feet for shoes. At least we know 
why our feet hurt, even if vanity prevents us from cor- 
recting. the cause. 

Too tight shoes and stockings and the constant wear- 
ing of extremely high heels are responsible for many of 
our common foot ills. Equally punishing are shoes that 
fit too loosely. The result of all this: corns, callouses, 
bunions, hammertoes, blisters, weakened arches and 

flat feet—and most likely a bad disposition 

Corns and callouses that appear on an otherwise 
normally healthy foot often can be traced to a 
single shoe mistake. Discarding the offending 

shoes will eliminate the cause and bring im- 

mediate improvement. But these same 

minor ailments could be symptoms of 

more serious damage to the arches. As 

arches weaken, the foot flattens and 

lengthens, pushing forward in 

the shoe. The resulting constriction forces the bones 
of the foot out of alignment and causes the shoe to 
rub on tender joints. Continuing this mistreatment 


over a long period causes (Continued on page 66) 
Photos courtesy of the Shoe Museum, Scholl Manufacturing 
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B_HE last quarter century has 
seen, if not the birth, then at least the vigorous growth 
of thoracic surgery as a major specialty. No portion of 
the chest, including the interior of the heart and the 
great blood vessels, is immune to investigation by sur- 
geons, Whose pioneering efforts of today will become 
the standard practices of tomorrow. 

Every improvement in chest surgery has a direct 
bearing on surgical treatment of tuberculosis, since the 
disease can affect any portion of the chest region. The 
lungs, the bronchial tubes, the lining of the chest cavity 
and the chest wall are most often affected, the esoph- 
agus, diaphragm, heart and large blood vessels rarely. 

Many of the advances in chest surgery have been 
made possible through developments in other special- 
ties, such as anesthesia, internal medicine, the basic sci- 
ences, military medicine and experimental surgery. 

Anesthesiologists have discovered new potent agents 
and have learned to use various anesthetics in combina- 
tion, thus greatly extending the limits of thoracic sur- 


gery. 
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Broad interest in drug and chemical treatments for in- 
fection has helped to widen the surgical horizon. So far 
at least, researchers, have been able to find new antibi- 
otics faster than our common germs have become used 
to the old ones. These advances are of particular value 
in deciding the surgical approach to all forms of tuber- 
culosis; modern surgical thinking and practice in this 
disease are based almost entirely on the patient's re- 
sponse to drug treatment. 

Investigators in the basic sciences have evolved 
guides to fluid, electrolytic-and nutritional balances in 
the body, have developed heart and lung function tests 
and have described new and highly accurate diagnostic 
methods for even obscure forms of chest disease; others 
have contributed valuable new anatomic studies of the 
lung and heart. 

The recent wars have helped thoracic as well as other 
fields of surgery. Extensive combat experience has 
brought better understanding of shock and its treat- 
ment. We have learned that the revival and ultimate 
survival of a seriously wounded soldier depends on: 
(1) massive transfusion with many pints of blood; (2 
surgery as one of the steps in resuscitation, and (3) ex- 
temporaneous application of new surgical techniques 
to meet unexpected problems during an operation 
Many such techniques, when later proved successful 


will find their way into routine surgical practice. 


Modern experimental animal laboratories, most of 
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them connected with medical schools or prominent 
hospitals, deserve a large share of credit for advances in 
surgery. Many complicated and delicate surgical skills 
have been evolved, evaluated, streamlined and stand- 
ardized at such laboratories. Merely to mention the fan- 
tastically ingenious machines that temporarily replace 
both heart and lungs conjures up a vista of untold 
thousands of hours in experimental laboratories, Hu- 
man lives have been and will continue to be saved be- 
cause of the contributions of experimental medicine. 

Recent technical advances in lung and chest cavity 
surgery have been concerned mainly with removing 
smaller and smaller amounts of lung tissue to insure 
the patient of adequate lung function after operation. 
This is particularly true in cases of infection and injury. 
Anatomic studies demonstrate that part of a lobe can 
be removed with safety. On the other hand, radical 
surgery has been extended and now larger cancers can 
be completely removed. Techniques have been devel- 
oped whereby the diseased lung can be removed to- 
gether with neighboring portions of the main wind- 
pipe, the pericardium (the envelope surrounding the 
heart) and large numbers of lymph glands extending 
even into the opposite chest. 

Surgeons have found that they can remove large air 
cysts in the lungs, which block off part of the breathing 
space in the chest. 

An operation to free a lung collapsed by blood, fluid, 


No part of the chest, even the delicate heart 


and blood vessels, is immune to investigation. 


SAMSON. M.D 


School of Medicine 


Stanford University 
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new tubercule 


pus or air, first described more than 60 years ago, was 
rediscovered and refined during World War Il. Such 
collapse results in thickened, scarred membrane around 
the lung, permanently constricting it. At operation 
(called decortication) the envelope or peel of scar tis- 
sue is removed. Though technical details have not 
changed greatly during the last ten years, this opera- 
tion has been extended to chronic conditions including 
tuberculosis; lungs can sometimes be successfully. ex- 
panded after 20 or more years of total collapse. 

The parts of the air passages between the voice box 
and the lungs are vulnerable to injury and infection. 
Tuberculosis of the windpipe or trachea, can cause ul- 
ceration and narrowing. Within the last few years we 
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have learned that the trachea and main bronchi can be 
sewed up safely, that entire narrow sections may be 
removed from the middle of the windpipe, and the two 
ends sutured together. Special skin grafts can be in- 
serted to widen narrowed segments. A main bronchial 
tube completely cut off by injury can be reopened and 
the edges reattached so the lung will work again. In a 
recent case, this operation successfully reinflated a ling 
15 vears after the original injury. 

The esophagus or gullet can be afflicted with tumors, 
cancers, infections and injury. Only during the last 15 
years has major surgery been performed on the esopha- 
gus with any regularity. Much thought and experimen- 
tation were needed to show that surgery was possible 
and safe. Now many simpler operations are common- 
place: removal of pouches from various parts of the 
esophagus; removal of foreign bodies, and removal of 
tumors from the esophagus wall. 

As much as two or three inches of the gullet can be 
removed and the channel re-established by gently 
pulling the ends together and sewing them. Or the 
esophagus can be completely removed and replaced 
either by drawing the stomach into the chest, or even 
into the lower part of the neck, or by substituting sec- 
tions of bowel for the esophagus, allowing the stomach 
to remain in the abdomen. 

Since the beginning of recorded medicine, the heart 
has been universally considered the last frontier of 
surgery. Not so many years ago a famous physician re- 
marked that no surgeon who wished to retain the re- 
spect of his colleagues would ever attempt the suture of 
a heart wound. Sporadic operations were recorded and 
intermittent attempts were made in the experimental 
laboratory to solve some of the problems. Nevertheless 
almost all of the real success story of cardiac surgery 
has been written in the last 15 years, much of it with- 
in the decade. 

To date a number of congenital anomalies have been 
attacked successfully: the closure of abnormal blood 
channels (patent ductus); removal of narrowed or ob- 
structed areas in the aorta (coarctation); surgical re- 
arrangement of abnormally placed blood vessels (double 
aortic arch); closure of persisting holes within the heart 
(defects of the septum); surgical treatment of several 
types of cyanotic heart disease (typically the blue baby ) 
by improving the blood supply to the lungs. 

Many varieties of heart disease which develop during 
a patient's life can be corrected or at least helped by 
surgery. Much of this deals with valvular troubles fol- 
lowing rheumatic fever. Many valves narrowed or tight 
from the deposit of scar tissue can be opened success- 
fully, and other valves deformed and leaky may be 
loosened and buttressed, If the pericardium is con- 
stricted by old infection and scars, it can be removed. 
Swellings (aneurysm) or partial blockages (throm- 
bosis ) of the aorta, the body’s main artery, can be suc- 
cessfully treated either by complete removal of the 
affected part and the substitution of an aorta from an- 
other person, or by opening the vessel and removing 
the clot. Innumerable surgical attempts to improve the 
blood supply to the heart have (Continued on page 67) 
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A DOCTOR paused on the way to his car to watch a 
half-dozen boys play leap frog as they progressed down 
the sidewalk past his house. With rhythmic regularity 
each youngster in turn hopped over the bent back of 
the boy before him and came down on his feet with a 
jolt. Just below the jeans of one of the boys the doctor 


saw the gleam of a steel leg brace. To most people that 


device might represent nothing more than a_ prosaic 


piece of isteel, but to the doctor it represented a chal 


lenging frontier of research, and to the boy he knew it 
meant a shining key to freedom 

sefore his death, Dr. John R. Evans, a New York 
ophthalmologist who had been crippled by poliomye- 
litis all but seven months of his life, said humorously 
that when he was a child his leg brace weighed almost 
a third as much as he did. This probably was. not an 
exaggeration, Since that time braces have become 
lighter and stronger, but the experts from many fields 
who try to make life easier for people who must wear 
braces of any kind say their work is only beginning 

There was a time when brace making was something 
a tradesman did in his spare moments, working with 
materials he had at hand. It was no wonder that some 
times a brace strong enough to support a person was 
almost too heavy to drag around, 

Today the brace maker's art is one that requires care 
ful preparation, training, experience and teamwork 
with medical and technical specialists. Not only are 
professional standards being raised for brace makers, 
but highly skilled investigators in surgery, physiology, 
engineering, metallurgy and plastics are studying the 
basic principles underlying the making and fitting of 
corrective and supportive appliances. 

Most people do not dream that this has anything to 
do with them personally. They are like the middle-aged 
insurance man who was left slightly paralyzed on one 
side after making an otherwise excellent recovery from 
a cerebral hemorrhage. He was not seriously inconven- 


ienced by the weakness in his left arm; what proved most 


, Orthopedic braces 


NEW 


annoying was a tenden vy to drag the toe of the left foot 
when he walked. 

Since he had to get around in order to earn a living 
this was a handicap to be reckoned with. In order to 
keep from stumbling he had to raise his leg high and 
walk with a kicking motion that was not only tiring but 
embarrassing. His concern about this matter during his 
convalescence was quickly allayed by the doctor, who 
called in an expert brace technician. In a short time, the 
insurance man was fitted with a short aluminum brace 
with a built-in, automatic toe-lift. The device weighed 


exactly 12% ounces and had an adjustable spring housed 
in the ankle joint which gave when he took a step for- 
ward, but elevated the toe to keep it from dragging 
when he raised his foot from the ground 

“LT always used to think of braces as something a few 
kids had to wear because of infantile paralysis,” he said 
“Now I know what this little gadget can mean to a per- 
son who wants to keep active, It’s all that ke eps me off 
the shelf.” 

Experiences like this are not isolated. Braces may be 
needed in a wide variety of disabilities resulting from 
accident, disease, or the process of growing old. Need 
for them is not confined to a few conditions such as post- 
polio paralysis or cerebral palsy. With the number of 
older people in the population constantly increasing 
more and more of us may eventually consult a doctor 
and brace maker team to keep us active and happy in 
our later years 

Because of this, the complex problems relating to 
brace making and design are getting increasing atten- 
tion. Just how involved these problems are cannot even 
be guessed at first glance. But we can get some inkling 
when we consider that the factors involved are not sim- 
ply those of finding metals that are strong, light, durabl 
and workable, and putting them together in a shop. A 
brace must be worn by a human being, and there is 
nothing on earth more complex than that 


In many cases, if a poliomyelitis victim is ever to walk 





Revolutionized by modern research, 


they unlock the door 


to freedom for thousands. 


KEYS TO FREEDOM 


again, the doctor must prescribe braces. We have just 
scratched the surface in understanding the patterns of 
walking despite the efforts of many investigators over the 
years. This problem is elusive, and it is difficult to con- 
ceive experiments that will answer the questions that 
trouble most physicians. Several years ago studies of the 
complexities of locomotion were begun at the University 
of California under a grant by the National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis. 

Special electronic and photographic equipment was 
painstakingly designed. By putting pins at fixed points 
in the bones of voluntary subjects and photographing 
them against a background minutely marked with lines, 
every movement of the pins could be traced within 
1/1000 of a millimeter. Cameras above, below and at 
the side recorded every movement by taking frames at 
the rate of 800 per second. 

In the meantime, at the University of Rochester in 
New York state, researchers were studying walking by 
means of 2, device that records the pressure on various 
parts of the foot. In the departments of physical medi- 
cine of many other universities and hospitals, investi- 
gators are continuing their studies of electrical wave 
patterns generated |v muscles when they contract. 
These patterns are different in normal and damaged 
muscles, and recent developments in these studies give 
reason to hope that some day the doctor will be able to 
prescribe for a brace on the basis of information that 
can be only guessed at now. 


by T. ARTHUR TURNER 


At the University of Hlinois, for example, the doctors 
became dissatisfied with the old method of recording 
these electrical action potentials. For many years the 
equipment had consisted of a pen marker which re 
corded the wave patterns on a revolving paper drum 
Certain minute deviations of great importance thes 
found, were not accurately registered by the pen. Photo- 
graphic recording was accurate, but it was expensive 
and time-consuming. 

About this time, magnetic recording tape was being 
put to uses not originally dreamed of, and specialists in 
physical medicine in numerous institutions hit upon the 
idea that tape recording might be admirably adapted to 
electrical impulses in the muscles, Magnetic recording 
tape, like that used in dictating machines, is cheap, stor- 
able and transportable, Significant sections could be ex- 
cerpted from the tape, converted to a photographic 
record, or sent to another city for study, Such sections 
might be conveniently attached to the patient's chart or 
case file. The research workers at the University of Ili- 
nois called on scientists of the IHinois Institute of Tech- 
nology, and the result was special equipment which, 
when demonstrated at the aninuak meeting of the Ameri- 
can Congress of Physical Medicine, won the gold medal 
awarded each year by the organization. 

But the mechanical aspects of brace making have 
received attention also. In Pittsburgh, research on ortho- 
pedic braces has entered the vast portals of the Mellon 
Institute of Industrial Research, Here a special fellow- 
ship has developed new plastic materials that will influ- 
ence certain aspects of brace making. This fellowship 
also sponsored a number of symposiums which have 
provided attending brace makers with information on 
the latest developments in the field, as well as basic 
instruction in the special skills involved in the fitting 
and making of braces. 

In Boston, engineers of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and surgeons of the Massachusetts General 
Hospital have studied the areas of major stress placed 
on braces during the various phases of standing and 
walking. Only the person who must wear a weight- 
bearing brace can understand at once the importance of 
such research—or perhaps the parents who must buy 
braces for an active bey or girl. 

It is hard to imagine the severe beating such an ap- 
pliance takes day after day. Breakage due to stress 
fatigue is one of the knottiest problems brace research- 
ers have to contend with. They have combated it by 
making the brace strong in every part; but this admit- 
tedly is a primitive approach (Continued on page 60) 
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The Case of the Missing B, 


(Continued from page 27) 


market until its fault could be cor- 
rected. By May 22. just ten days 
after the first news reached Chicago, 
the manufacturer had removed the 
milk from the shelves of stores 
throughout the United States. 

But this was only the beginning. 
It was necessary to find out why the 
milk caused the convulsions so that 
the defect 
the product returned to the market. 


could be corrected and 


Even more important was the fact 
that the discovery of the cause would 
help safeguard other foods, 

Scientists first sought to determine 
whether some harmful substance had 
inadvertently found its way into the 
formula. Bacteriologists tested it for 
germs and found that it was sterile. 
Chemists analyzed it minutely for 
traces of poisonous chemicals and 
excluded that possibility. 

After searching in vain for contam- 
inents the investigators concluded 
that the convulsions must be due, 
not to the presence of some extrane- 
ous substance, but to the absence 
of some essential nutrient, In other 
words the seizures were caused by 
a nutritional deficiency. 

But a deficiency of what? Never 
before had a series of cases of con- 
vulsions been proved the result of a 
nutritional deficiency. Still, there was 
one clue to go on, Scientists investi- 
gating the newly discovered and ob- 
scure vitamin B, had caused convul- 
sions in experimental animals by 
feeding them a diet devoid of the 
substance. Whether this effect could 
be expected in human beings wasn't 
really known, but there were indica- 
tions it could. The milk was analyzed 
All the vita- 
mins were present in the milk in suffi- 


for its vitamin content, 


cient amounts—all, that is, except B,. 

So that was it! 
been found at last by medical de- 
tective work that began with reason- 
ing, continued with experimentation 


The culprit had 


and culminated in clinical trial. Sev- 
eral doctors, following this pattern, 
demonstrated that the convulsions 
could be immediately halted by giv- 
ing injections of By, and, more im- 
portant, that they could be prevented 
by a diet which assured a sufficient 
supply of the vitamin. These tests 


constituted positive proof that the 
lack of B, caused the convulsions. 

But one question still remained. 
Why had the product, which had 
been in wide use since the early 
thirties, suddenly become depleted 
of vitamin B.? A look at hospital 
records around the country soon gave 
the answer. While most of the re- 
ported cases of unexplainable infant 
convulsions had occurred in the early 
months of 1953, a few with similar 
histories had been recorded as early 
as the last two months of 1951. This 
was shortly after the company, in an 
attempt to make a more nutritious 
product, had changed the type of 
fat added to the milk, Some charac- 
teristic of the new fat must, there- 
fore, have caused the vitamin defi- 
ciencv. Having discovered this, and 
knowing certain the 
metabolism of B,, the scientists put 
two and two together and came up 
with the final answer. 

The human body has two sources 
of vitamin B,. The vitamin in the 
diet is one; that produced by bacteria 


facts about 


normally in the human _ intestinal 


Song of American Highways 


By the highways and side roads and junc- 
tions all over the nation, 

On the farms by the roadside, riding trac- 
tors, or binders or seeders, 

Handling the gas hose and grease at the 
wayside garages, 

Tuning and tending the diesels that ferry 
the foodstuffs, 

Are young men who have traveled the world 
and can talk of far places— 

Men longer in vision and wider and soberer 
in knowledge, 

Loving their home soil the dearer for dread- 
ful adventure. 

This is no longer a nation of town-size 
opinion. 

The cowboy who rides on the desolate edge 
of the desert, 

The lonely, browned cowboy, chaps scarred 
with the teeth of the cactus, 

Speaks in gentle, remembering drawl of the 
fountain of Trevi; 

And the cook at the Outpost Cafe owns a 
Mandalay monkey 

And sears his good steak with his views on 
all tropical islands, 

Oar highways no longer conclude at the 
farthest horizon; 

The junction is not the earth's center, but 
part of a circle— 

The radius of thousands of circles through 
skies universal! 

Virginia Brasier 
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tract is the The 
friendly bacteria which live in the 
intestine are variable and depend on 
what food is eaten. This is especially 
true of infants. The doctors postu- 
lated that the manufacturer’s slight 
change in the milk formula had 
caused an alteration in the intestinal 


other. types of 


bacteria, which decreased the normal 
rate of B, production. The only other 
source of B, was, of course, the milk 
itself. And the vitamin in the milk 
was largely destroyed in processing. 
Which of these two factors was more 
important still isn’t known; but the 
result of the two combined was that 
infants were deprived of the vital 
nutritive substance. 

Vitamin B,, or pyridoxine as the 
chemists call it, participates in many 
of the chemical reactions of the hu- 
man body. Without it a variety of 
activities fundamental in cellular life 
are impeded. However, though much 
is known of its chemical nature, the 
reason why its absence can cause 
convulsions is still a medical mys- 
tery. The extreme rarity of vitamin 
B,, deficiency is a testimonial to the 
fact that the nutrient is anything but 
rare in the human diet. B, is, in fact, 
Any 
some, diet 
adequate amounts, So no one need 


plentifully abundant. whole- 


well-rounded provides 
dash down to the drug store for 
vitamin B,, pills. 

With the riddle of the convulsions 
solved, the company able to 
remedy the lack and return the prod- 
uct to the market within a few weeks. 
It reverted to the type of fat used 
before 1951 B, to 
make up for that lost in processing. 
The rest of the food industry has been 


was 


and also added 


alerted to the menace and steps have 
been taken to insure that no other 
foods will be responsible for similar 
deficiency symptoms. The medical 
profession has been informed of the 
new deficiency disease through sev- 
eral articles in the Journal of the 
American Medical Association. 

And so the danger of vitamin B, 
deficiency is past. In the autumn of 
1953 the Council on Foods and Nu- 
trition wrote to the various physi- 
cians who had been following the 
problem from the beginning. Their 
replies all came back with the grati- 
fying message, “No new cases.” And 
none have showed up since. 
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Community 


Loan Closet 


It holds a wide assortment of supplies for the county’s sick to borrow. 


by ROSE D. MEYER 


When not in use, the Closet’s equipment is stored in the project chairman's basement. 


Ir is often a problem for a family to get the supplies 
and equipment needed temporarily when a family mem- 
ber is ill or convalescing at home. In Prairie du Chien 
Wis., a project supported by almost every organization 
in town solves this problem. It is the Community Loan 
Closet, started and_ still sponsored by the Women’s 
Auxiliary of the Fraternal order of the Eagles. 

From its modest beginning in 1948 with one hospital 
bed donated by the Auxiliary, the Loan Closet has rap- 
idly increased its list of available supplies and equip- 
ment. So far no request has had to be denied. The Closet 
derives its name from the two large white steel cabi- 
nets in which the supplies are kept. These cabinets are 
filled with almost every conceivable item needed for 
sickroom aid and comfort—sterile sheets, pillow cases 
and towels, bandages and dressings, surgical hose, in- 
valid cushions, blankets, hot water bottles, ice bags, 
syringes, thermometers and a host of other useful small 
items. In addition, cots, wheel chairs, invalid walkers, 
splints, crutches, canes, serving trays and three com- 
pletely equipped hospital beds are available. 

Anyone in the county or adjoining areas may borrow 
items from the Closet at no charge. The only obliga- 
tion of the user is his promise to return the supplies 


and equipment in good condition. Funds for replacing 
worn-out items and buying new supplies come from 
donations—often voluntarily given by borrowers when 
they return the items. 

The idea for the Loan Closet was conceived by Mrs. 
Rose Gentes, the project’s chairman since its beginning 
Shortly after the project was organized, the Auxiliary 
realized it had launched a program whose potentialities 
for community assistance were so great that its mem- 
bers could not handle it adequately alone, Therefore 
every organization in the city and county, as well as all 
people who might be willing to help, were asked to lend 
their support. As a result financial assistance has been 
proffered from private and civic clubs and veterans 
medical, church and farm groups throughout the county. 

At first the equipment was stored in the basement of 
the courthouse; there was no regular attendant to check 
items in and out. This space soon proved inadequate 
and Mrs. Gentes volunteered storage space in her home. 
The main burden of the work is in her hands 

She or another member of the auxiliary carefully 
checks each article in and out. Auxiliary members also 
sterilize cach item before it goes to a new user, Many 


items are sent on their way (Continued on page 68) 














ASHINGTON is a beautiful city any time of 
the year, But when a gentle snow is falling, frosting the 
tops of the holly hedges and dropping a misty veil over 
the magnificent buildings, then is the moment to thrill 
to the thought, “This is ours!” 

From where I stood on the steps of the National Acad- 
emy of Science I could see that most soul-stirring of mon- 
uments, that poetry in stone, the Lincoln Memorial. A 
lump rose in my throat and I turned quickly to enter the 
building before I should disgrace myself with tears. 

But | could not escape thoughts of Lincoln, for the 
National Academy, too, is a memorial tc him. It is a 
living memorial, an organization that deals with such 
problems as push button warfare, the suppression of ma- 
laria and what you and I should eat. 

On March 3, 1863, Abraham Lincoln signed the char- 
ter that brought the Academy of Science into being. Its 
purpose to “investigate, examine, experiment and report 
upon any subject of science or art... but the Academy 
shall receive no compensation whatever for any service 
to the Government of the United States.” Thank good- 
ness, the charter did provide that the government should 
pay for “actual expense of such investigations, examina- 
tions, experiments and reports” when they were asked 
for by any department of the government. 

Thus was created this top honorary body of working 
scientists, It was not set up to function as an agency 
of the government, subject to political shenanigans, but 
as an adviser to the government on matters that cannot 
be settled by debate or oratory. One of the amusing but 
practical bylaws limits each talk to 15 minutes with no 
exceptions except by formal vote. Even then, five min- 
utes of extra time is the absolute limit. Wouldn’t that 
be hard on a politician! 

Now who is it we honor with an invitation to work for 
our government for no pay? Is it rich men? No. They 
can at times get certain other government jobs for a dol- 
lar a year, but wealth does mot make one eligible for the 
Academy. Is it prestige? No. Only one president of the 
United States has ever been a member. Is it knowing all 
there is to learn about science? No. Even that is not 
enough! What do you have to be to belong—an Einstein? 
Yes. Einstein belongs; so does ex-President Herbert 
Hoover; and so did Robert Millikan, recipient of a 
Nobel Prize for his basic studies of electricity. 

According té an early chairman, Joseph Henry, no one 
should be invited to be a member “who had not earned 
the distinction by actual discoveries enlarging the field 
of human knowledge.” Not only should they have made 
“positive additions to the sum of human knowledge” 
they should possess an “unimpeachable moral charac- 
ter.” How wise that last requirement! 

In the Academy's handsome building at 2101 Consti- 
tution Avenue, N.W., there is no provision for splitting 
atoms or for testing the vitamin content of foods. Then 
how does the Academy work? It works through com- 
mittees made up of the best men available to answer any 
question that comes up, What good is a committee in 
answering scientific questions? By pooling information 
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what it mea 


By pooling the power of our best minds, it 


speeds the fruits of research to your table. 


and the wisdom of vast experience, these experts can 
either point out an answer that has been buried in the 
scattered results of many small experiments, or rec- 
ommend areas of research that haven’t been touched 
and need to be. Then when the many laboratories 
around the country start exploring these areas—and 
be assured someone will—the committee is available 
for advice and guidance. The Academy’s value is lim- 
ited only by the wondrous capacities of the human 
intellect. 
, One of the operating mechanisms through which 
the Academy of Science works is the National Re- 
search Council, made up of educational, privately en- 
dowed, industrial and government research agencies 
and organizations. A division of this council is the 
Food and Nutrition Board, This is the Board you have 
heard quoted over and over again. “According to the 
figures of the Food and Nutrition Board of the Na- 
tional Research Council . . .” and that clinches the 
argument. 

In 1943 the Board assembled a dietary guide which 
became known as the “Recommended Dietary Allow- 







ances. Its purpose as stated (Continued on page 50) 
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FOOD AND HEALTH by ANNA MAY WILSON 
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the Anatomist 


His drawings show many discoveries cred- 


ited to scientists hundreds of years later. 


fp: the world at large. Leonardo da Vinci is a great 
artist, whose inscrutable “Mona Lisa” and candidly 
revealing “Last Supper” are among the world’s most 
valuable paintings. Few know he was also a great sci- 
entist whose contributions to medicine alone would 
rank him among the world’s immortals. 

Four and a half centuries were not sufficient to reveal 
the full extent of Leonardo’s gifts. During the last 50 
years, more of his creative accomplishments have come 
to light, and now, more than five centuries after he 
was born, the civilized world is paying tribute to this 
greatest figure of the Renaissance, a man whose genius 


in art and science is unparalleled in history. 
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Born in 1452 in a humble, red-tiled cottage in the 
hills of Anchiano, Italy, Leonardo was the love-child of 
Caterina, a peasant girl, and Ser Piero da Vinci, the 
notary. When he was five years old, the boy went to live 
with his father and his childless stepmother. About the 
age of 14, he was sent to study painting with the famed 
Andrea del Verrocchio, in Florence. This studio was a 
clearing house of ideas, attracting the greatest minds of 
the time. In such an atmosphere, Leonardo's eager mind 
opened like a flower in the sun, and he explored every 
avenue of thought. For the rest of his life, he pursued a 
frantic, never-ending search for fact and truth. 

It is understandable that an artist would study anat 
omy, in order to portray lifelike human figures. But when 
he pursues the study of anatomy as an independent sci 
ence, he is going far afield from a painter's customary 
education. Leonardo da Vinci was not content merely to 
know the skeletal and muscular structure of the human 
body. He delved ever deeper and deeper, branching out 
from the mere structure of the body into how it worked 
With Mare Antonio della Torre, one of the most famous 
anatomists of his time, Leonardo carried out a systematic 
study of anatomy, with astounding results. 

He dissected more than 30 corpses, an. astonishing 
number in view of the severe restrictions of his day 
As one would expect of an artist, he was first concerned 
with bone structure, and he made a special study of the 
spine and vertebrae. As a result, he was the first to 
present accurately the normal double curvature of the 
spine—the tilt of the sacrum bringing the trunk over the 
limbs, and the tilt and curvature of the ribs so necessary 
for breathing. He accurately represented the total num- 


ber of vertebrae as 31, assigning the proper number to 


by BERNADINE BAILEY 


The haunting ‘‘Mona Lisa” con- 
trasts with amazingly factual 


studies of muscular 


structure. 
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the sacrum, the coccyx and the cer- 
vical, thoracic and lumbar areas. 

In drawing the human skull, he 
was the first to demonstrate the fron- 
tal and maxillary sinuses. These were 
not again discovered for 200 years, 
when an English anatomist described 
them in 1651. 

Analyzing the shoulder girdle— 
revealing the complex way in which 
the muscles of the shoulder are at- 
tached to the skeleton—is one of the 
most difficult of anatomical prob- 
lems. In a series of drawings showing 
figures in motion, Leonardo ana- 
lyzed the anatomy of the shoulder 
by depicting the functions of each 
muscle, Likewise he demonstrated 
the anatomy of the leg, showing bal- 
anced groups of antagonistic muscles 
—a completely modern physiologic 
concept. 

Leonardo da Vinci's studies of the 
heart and blood vessels, however, are 
far more remarkable because they 
are wholly apart from an artist's 
realm. Calling the heart “a wonderful 
instrument invented by the Supreme 
Master,” he described its position, 
its chambers, its valves. He estimated 
its number of beats. He knew that it 
sent the blood to the lungs for con- 
tact with the air. He pictured and de- 
scribed the moderator bands, “the 
first cause of the motion of the heart,” 
whose electrical wave is measured by 
the electrocardiogram, Four hundred 
years later, two English scientists, 
Stanley Kent (1892) and William 
Hiss (1893) nmade the same discov- 
ery. 

Leonardo made a drawing that 
shows most of the great blood vessels 
of the heart wall. In this drawing he 
sketched the superficial veins of the 
arm and then compared the arteries 
of an old man with those of a child, 
showing in the aged an artery that 
was wrinkled 
and empty of blood, while in the 
child it was straight and full. It was 
his observation that the the arteries 


tortuous, contracted, 


of the aged become contracted and 
empty of blood because of a thicken- 
ing of the walls, thus causing death 
through lack of nourishment. A mod- 
ern concept indeed. 

Da Vinci further departed from 
the artist’s province when he was the 
first to portray the fetus in its proper 
position within the uterus at term. 


More amazing still, he showed the 
umbilical cord of the child as com- 
pletely separate from the placenta of 
the mother. 

Leonardo da Vinci's drawings be- 
came the first scientific illustrations, 
and they have never been surpassed. 
For several centuries, however, they 
were lost to the world, hidden away 
in notebook manuscripts and further 
obscured by being written in Leo- 
nardo’s strange script. He not only 
wrote with his left hand, but wrote 
in such a way that his manuscripts 
could be read only when held before 
a mirror, 

Leonardo’s fertile genius covered 


many fields besides anatomy: me- 
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chanics, hydraulics and aeronautics; 
architecture, geography and astrono- 
my; botany, geology and geophysics. 
He was the first to make vital dis- 
coveries in every field of 
known to the Middle Ages. 

Although he won everlasting fame 


science 


as an artist and sculptor, art was for 
Leonardo da Vinci merely the means 
to an end. As a scientist he sought to 
grasp the forms and laws of nature 
and life and set them down in draw- 
ings. Thus art became the instrument 
for transmitting knowledge in any 
field of human endeavor. Leonardo 
aimed at an encyclopedic demonstra- 
tion of man’s total knowledge. He 


very nearly succeeded. 


The Food and Nutrition Board—What It Means to Us 


(Continued from page 46) 


by Le Roy Voris, executive secretary 
of the Food and Nutrition Board, 
is that of together the 
far-flung results of nutrition research 


piecing 


into a rational guide for practical 
nutrition.” 

The recommendations were sum- 
marized in a chart of figures. To 
nutritionists those’ figures told many 
things. For instance, that a 15-year- 
old boy would need more food than 
his father working at a desk; that 
nursing mothers need more protein 
A foods than 
else; and that the body's need for 


and vitamin anyone 
iodine can be met by the regular use 
of iodized salt. 

For those who had little technical 
knowledge of nutrients it had practi- 
cal meaning, too. It has influenced 
farm policies; promoted the bread 
enrichment program; helped thwart 
faddists and quacks who wished to 
make wild and unprovable claims 
for their pet products; and it has 
been a constant guide in the plan- 
ning of diets to meet the needs of 
health. 

There is nothing static about our 
knowledge of nutrition. From time 
to time, out of our laboratories comes 
new information. This is constantly 
studied and weighed by the mem- 
of the Nutrition 
Board. As new knowledge accumu- 


bers Food and 
lates, recommendations are revised. 
The latest revisions were published 
this year and are to be found in 


Publication 302 of the National Re- 
search Council. 

The most important change I see 
in the new “Recommended Dietary 
Allowances” is the amount of rich 
and sweet food the Board suggests 
be removed from the plates of people 
over 40. No, it 


words, But that is clearly 


isn't said in those 
what is 
meant when the Board recommends 
the same amount of protein calcium, 
iron, vitamin A, riboflavin and vita- 
min C for both a fairly active man 
of 25 and a fairly active man of 45 
and then has the audacity to tell the 
older fellow to eat 300 less calories 
a day than the younger man. There 
is only one way you can do that, 
brother—eat less of such things as 
apple pie with ice cream and more 
of such things as fresh strawberries 
buttermilk! The 
tions are the same for the 
too. Durn the luck! 

You may never read Publication 
302 but, nevertheless, it will probably 
influence for the better what you eat. 

It was twilight as we left the Na- 
tional Academy of Science building. 


and recommenda- 


womech, 


The snow was now ankle deep and 
the pillars of the Lincoln Memorial 
were silhoueted against a dark sky. 
As I turned looked back I 
thought with Louis Agassiz, that the 


and 


Academy scientists are “traveling 


with seven league boots over coun- 
try across which I should have to 
crawl!” 
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Enriched Bread 


Special Diets 


Tasre, texture, and nutritional values are 


particularly important in special diets. 


During convalescence from surgery, in- 
fection, or injury—when 
appetite may be lagging 
—enriched bread, fresh 
or toasted, appeals to the 

eye as well as to the taste. It is easy to 
chew, readily assimilated and thoroughly 
digested, combining well with other nutri- 
tious foods in soft, low residue, and high 
or low calorie diets. Since enriched white 


bread contains only insignificant amounts 


of fibrous material (0.2 per cent), it is 


nonirritating to the bowel. 


Nutritionally, enriched bread is a valu- 
able source of the protein, carbohydrate, 
vitamins, and minerals needed to rebuild 


and maintain body tissues. 


Five and one-half ounces of enriched 
bread (estimated average amount eaten 
daily) furnishes from 
14 per cent to 34 per 
cent respectively of the 
daily need for these 


important nutrients. 


< The Seal of Acceptance denotes that the nutritional state- 
Hi s ments made in this advertisement are acceptable to the Council 


oe Ld on Foods and Nutrition of the American Medical Association. 


AMERICAN BAKERS ASSOCIATION 


20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE 


° CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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Time to switch to 


NO: CAL 


Absolutely Non-Fattening 


Absolutely delicious, 
too. No sugar, no salt, 
no calories! Enjoy 
No-Cal for delightful 
refreshment that keeps 
your waist in shape! 


fangy 
flavors! 


— 


Kirsch Beverages, Brooklyn, New York 


<a SLA 
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uae te) pillows 
Sleepy-time pal... 
setting new standards of 
healthful, relaxing, refreshing 
sleep! Filled with the finest and flufiest 
European white goose down 


and feathers... luxuriously covered, 
gift-boxed ... SYLVAN PILLOWS 
are rest-fitted to you in four degrees of 
softness: Super-soft; Medium-soft; 
Medium or Firm. Write for the name 
of the SYLVAN dealer nearest you. 


The L. Buchman Co., Inc. 
230 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Accident Proneness 


(Continued from page 33) 


| 
| dered of imaginable 


the the reaction 
| time of the drivers. Intensive educa- 


everything 
from weather to 
tion programs and severe penalties 
little. The 
rate kept rising. Finally the company 


accomplished accident 
shifted drivers with bad records to 
other work. In less than four years, 
the accident rate was reduced to a 
fifth of But 
though operations were more effi- 


its former figure. al- 
cient and the insurance rate dropped, 
it was found that the former drivers 
continued to have accidents on other 
jobs or at home. 

“Since that time,” the Council con- 
cluded, “analysis of the records of 
more than 2000 drivers in four com- 





panies have shown that their auto 
accidents and personal injuries tend 
to accumulate side by side.” 

It is often said that statistics can 
prove anything. This probably isn’t 
true, and it can be definitely said that 


the bare presentation of statistics will 
hardly show the why and wherefore 
of what the statistics are supposed 
to prove. While the Council study 
shows that accident proneness is an 
important factor, it doesn’t tell us 
why drivers are accident prone. For 
that we must look to the work of 
the medical profession. 
Outstanding among doctors and 
psychologists in the United States 
who have studied accident 
ness is Dr. Helen Flanders Dunbar, 


prone- 


New York psychiatrist. Early in her 
career Dr. Dunbar began the study 
of emotional causes underlying phys- 
ical disorders, the then relatively 
new concept of psychosomatic med- 
icine. 

In a study of hospital patients to 
learn the emotional basis of illness 
Dr. Dunbar first suspected the possi- 
bility of accident proneness. Cardio- 
vascular and diabetic patients were 


























“We're giving Billy a B-I-C-Y-C-L-E.” 
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under observation. In selecting a 


“control” group, one presumably not 
affected as the others, the doctors 
turned to the fracture wards, But 
these patients were found to be if 


anvthing more emotionally disturbed 
than the groups in the study. 

The fracture patients had 14 times 
as great a tendency to have disabling 
mishaps as the average of all the 
other groups in the hospital. The 
fracture patients averaged four acci- 
dents each, but the other groups 
averaged less than three accidents 
to ten patients, Eighty percent of 
the fracture group had had two or 
more accidents and more than half of 
them had had three or more. 

Dr. Dunbar and other investiga- 
tors have been able to trace a defi- 
nite personality pattern in the acci- 
dent prone. They are impetuous 
people who convert their momentary 
impulses into action without deliber- 
ation and planning. Their “decisive- 
ness” is part of a drive for independ- 
ence and self-reliance in the situation 
of the moment, and not an_ inte- 
grated, smoothly functioning part of 
their personality. They harbor’ a 
deep resentment against those in 
authority. At the same time they 
have a strict conscience that, makes 
them feel guilty for their rebellion. 
In the unconsciously provoked acci- 
dent they express their resentment 
and at the same time atone for re- 
bellion by their injuries. 

Oddly, their illness rate is well 
below that of the general population. 
They take good care of their health. 
An unusually large proportion of Dr. 
Dunbar’s accident prone patients 
had neurotic traits in childhood, ex- 
pressed in walking and talking in 
their sleep, persistent lying, stealing 
and truancy. Later these tendencies 
disappeared, apparently to be re- 
placed by the accident habit. 

When this personality pattern is 
placed beside those of other groups 
in the population, it turns out to 
match that of the juvenile delinquent 
and the adult criminal. As Dr. Dun- 
bar points out, “The behavior char- 
acteristic of the persistent breaker 
of laws is like that of the persistent 
breaker of bones.” 

Of course, people do not try to 
hurt themselves because they are 


possessed by evil spirits, nor even 



































Serves more ways than any other household product 


The miracle of - 


NaHCO, 


e@ Pure bicarbonate of soda—you 
may call it baking soda... it’s 
NaHCO, to the scientists — has 
been a household treasure for more 
than 100 years. 


This product can do 101 special- 
ized jobs . . . helps save time and 
work in more ways than any other 
household product in America. Yet 
it costs only pennies a box. 


Millions use bicarbonate of soda 
to help relieve the distress of acid 
indigestion. Just ! ) teaspoon of 
soda in '%4 glass of water brings 
prompt effective relief. 


Soda is your most economical 
tooth powder . . . cleans teeth thor- 
oughly and safely. A paste of soda 
and water soothes the pain and sting 
of minor burns and sunburn. . 


eases itching caused by insect bites 
and poison ivy. 


Soda is so pure you use it for 
your cakes, cookies and biscuits. 
And this pure food product has 
special cleaning qualities, too. With 
soda you clean your refrigerator 
and SWEETEN it at the same time. 


Yes, from baking to brushing 
teeth, nothing beats NaHCQOs,. So 
why buy a number of different 
products to do a number of differ- 
ent jobs when bicarbonate of soda 
(baking soda) does them all and 
costs less—only afew pennies a box? 


Arm & Hammer and Cow Brand 
Baking Soda are pure Bicarbonate 
of: Soda, U.S.P. Write for FREE 
booklet on the many uses of soda to: 


Church & Dwight bro Ine. 


70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5, NEW YORK 











SPINE SUPPORT 


with 


INNERSPRING MATTRESS 


Adjustik Center gives firm, balanced 
support where needed. Helps provide 
correct sleeping posture and sound 
health-building sleep 
. caf Spriton sag-proof sidewall 
* Scientifically balanced innerspring 
FREE folder... ‘SLEEP with 
Straighi-Line Spine Support’ 


, 


The $-0-F-7 Spoon 
that makes 
feeding time a JOY ! 


No longer must baby bite 
down on an ordinary, hard 
spoon-—with dismay! Now 
he can enjoy his solids from 
a soft, familiar surface 
Babyville’s “Yummy” 
spoon. 


There's noth- 
ing else like the 
Yummy spoon 
on the market 
today. It has a 
soft, resilient 
coating of latex rubber bonded to the 
spoon bowl, to provide baby with a 
natural, familiar surface for his tiny mouth 
and tender gums. 


Designed and used by a registered nurse 
and mother of five, the Yummy spoon is 
the natural way to change baby from 
nipple to spoon. 


The Yummy spoon comes in mirror- 
bright stainless steel with a pastel-colored, 
latex-covered bowl, Washing the Yummy 
spoon is easy too—just put it in with the 
regular dishes. Ask for the Yummy spoon 
at your favorijy department store or 
children’s shop. Or, order direct from 


Babyville Products Company 
1201 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 





| because of some perverted masochis- 
tic tendencies. They simply reach a 
point in their failure to handle an 
emotional situation where both body 
and mind are in position to have 
something unpleasant happen to 
them. “Something unpleasant” has in 
fact become a physical as well as an 
‘emotional necessity. 

Accidents rate first ‘as a cause of 
| death among the young, fifth among 
people over 45. The older patients 
in Dr group had 
_accidents than the younger. Of peo- 
|ple 15 to 24, 87 had had 
previous injuries; from 25 to 34, 65 


Dunbar’s fewer 


percent 


percent; from 35 to 55, 66 percent. 
Dr. Dunbar surmised that perhaps 
accident proneness is a disease of 
youth, 

Of 


major cause of death and disability 


course, since accidents are a 
among the young, it may be that this 
discrepancy is accounted for by the 
fact that so many of the victims are 
killed or permanently disabled be- 
fore they are 25. Some investigations 
however, have used similar figures 
to minimize the importance of acci- 
dent the 
that accidents naturally decline with 


proneness, On reasoning 
lessening activity and maturing judg- 
ment. 

A recent example showing where 
older people rate in one group of 
accidents appears in the results of a 


|two-vear study issued by the State 


| 
| 
| 


Co. Of 64 occupational classes listed 
according to insurance loss ratios, 
retired persons ranked third safest 
as drivers. 

Accident proneness is not neces- 
sarily related to clumsiness, accord- 
ing to Dr. Dunbar. Many inept peo- 
ple cannot hammer a nail straight 
but never smash their fingers. They 
tumble downstairs, bump into walls, 
slip on ice and scrape car fenders, 
but without damage to themselves 
or others. Despite their clumsiness, 
they do not have the accident habit. 
On the other hand, deft and graceful 
men and women turn up often in the 
accident wards. They think they're 
victims of bad luck or divine punish- 
ment but sometimes, these scientists 
believe, they really have been struck 
down by their own emotional con- 
flicts. 

While admitting the importance of 


Farm Mutual Automobile Insurance 
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proneness, not all authorities agree 
with Drs. Dunbar, Franz Alexander, 
Karl Menninger and others that it is 
the chief factor in a majority of acci- 
dents. Dr. E. Richard Weinerman of 
the University of California School 
of Public Health that 
attention should be paid to environ- 


feels more 
mental hazards and pertinent bio- 
logic conditions like fatigue, tempo- 
rary emotional stress producing in- 
attention, impaired vision or hearing 
and underlying disease. He teels that 
too much emphasis on the single 
accident tends 
the 
defects in industrial equipment, slum 
traffic 


and inadequate play areas. 


factor of proneness 


to obscure need of correcting 


housing, inefficient systems 
There is no doubt that the exten- 
sive safety campaigns and educa- 


National Safety 
Council have had a marked effect in 


tional work of the 


holding down the number of acci- 
dents in industry and on the high- 
ways. To a large degree industrialists 
and public officials have concentrated 
on unsafe conditions of environment, 
eliminating grade crossings, testing 
and replacing equipment more fre- 
quently, and so on. And now they are 
taking the personality factor into ac- 
count more and more, shifting work- 
ers to other jobs, denying licenses to 
drivers with repeated accidents and 
utilizing the knowledge of psycholo- 
gists. 

But home accidents as a group are 
still the major cause of death and dis- 
ability, showing little variation year 
after year, and public health officials 
realize that this group is the one over 
which they can exert the least con- 
trol. In this area, also, less is known 
of the real significance of accident 
proneness, as Dr. John Gordon has 
pointed out. 

Architects and planners, however, 
are increasingly aware of safety in 
new housing, and here it can be said 
that much is being done to control 
the 


ment. Foolproof light sockets, stove 


hazards of the home environ- 
handles out of toddlers’ reach, better 
lighting, play areas removed from 
traffic, all these are typical of meas- 
ures stemming from safety cam- 
paigns. Certainly in time their effects, 
like those of comparable measures in 
traffic and industry, will begin to be 


apparent. 
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THE WEAKER SEX 
Edited by 
NOAH D. FABRICANT, M.D. 


Woman: an animal usually living in the vicinity 
of Man, and having a rudimentary susceptibility 
to domestication. —AMBROSE BIERCE 


It is reputed that quite a number of women have 
had consciences. —JAMeES Brancu CABELL 


Some women blush when they are kissed; some call 
for the police; some swear; some bite. But the 
worst are those who laugh.—AUTHOR UNIDENTIFIED. 


An optimist is a girl who mistakes a bulge for 
a curve. —HKinc LARDNER 


Twenty vears of romance makes a woman look like 


a ruin, but 20 years of marriage makes her some- h e if . 
—Oscar WILDE of umid icavion..., 


thing like a public building. 


(to protect your child after treatment) 
When we say a woman has a handsome neck we 
reckon into it many of the adjacent parts. 


" \ | Most of us know the role that mois 
—Josern DDISON ture plays im the treatment of a 


child's upper respiratory ailments 
For Walton “cold steam humid 


The ladies looked one another over with micro- hers are in constant demand for the 
treatment of croup and coughs due to 


scopic carelessness. —ARTHUR BAER 


Sut what about APTER treatment? 


How many of us realize the impor 


I never expected to see the day when the girls tance of home humidification then? 
. ; Fe protect your child against the win 
would get sunburned in the places they do now. cient Tite’ ile 
5 


M AKK I WAIN Remember adequate humiditheation 
(35% to 40%) helps maintain healthy 
nese and throat membranes—a block 
‘ ade to cold-causing bacteria 
I know a mother-in-law who sleeps in her specta- 
Therefore, when your physician ree 


cles, the better to see her son-in-law suffer ommends the use of a vaporizer, why 
net purchase the ipplianee that will 


in her dreams. —Ennest CoQurtin carve TWO porpees, The Walon 
does just that. It can be used as a 

vaporizer during treatment and as a 

, home humidiher AFTER treatment 
Bride: a woman with a fine prospect of happiness Write for full information on Walton 


home humidilers designed for any 


behind her. AMBROSE BIERCE type of heat 


I have been to a funeral; I can't describe to 
you the howl which the: widow set up at proper 
intervals. —CHARLES LAMB 


I do not know at what age one dare call a woman 
a spi eC a VV ‘ a . < Balten Laboratories, Ine 
i spinster, WILLIAM OSLER : Dept. TH 12, Levingtom 11. NJ. 


lease send free heooklet 1 wuterstand 
that | will be under no obligation. Thank 


Men are not going to embrace eugenics. They are 
going to embrace the first likely, trim-figured 
girl who comes along . . . —LoGAN CLENDENING 
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This could be QYoul 


Serene, poised, confident 
that everything's “all right” 
no matter what the day of 
the month... because 
you're always secure, 
always dainty, with nary a 
revealing bulge when 
you wear sleek-fitting, 
guaranteed stainproof... 


Dyéltx 
Santy Panty 


.. the “off-day” undie 

that gives you panty 

and personal belt 

(with patented slip- 

proof Safti-Grip 

napkin clasps)... 

all in one garment! 
Fine quality non-run tricot, 
Nylonized Acetate, #7.00 
All Nylon, 44.59 

Sizes for every figure type at all Notion Counters and 

your favorite 5-and-10 of write, we'll tell you where. 

To be sure... be sure it’s Beltx 


Santy Panty 


You can be e sure, too 
PB y Banca fo is” gdh 


os ours, plus the 
ation “do's dane st ‘ts’ baee tocto. 


ing menstru- 
BETTY KAY, c/o SELTX 
- Box 807, Dept. TH12, St. Louis 1, Mo. 


THE NIPPLE THAT B-R-E-A-T-H-E-S 


Over 6,000 Bottles of Formula are 
delivered Daily to San Francisco 
and Oakland Hospitals and 
Homes in Steadifeed Nursers 


Autoclave service reports easier feeding, 
oo nipple collapse or leakage and longer 


baby too, will prefer STEADIFEED 


someee | 
rrera 
} 


nipple life than other types. Your = 


‘STEADIFERD, 


Nipples 10« 
SEARER RUBBER CO., AKRON 4, OHIO 


FASTEST GROWING NIPPLE IN THE WORLD 


BABY’S GREATEST JO 
THE GENUINE 


TAYLOR-TOT 
BETTER BUILT FOR 
COMFORT AND 
SERVICE 
AS WALKER 
AND 
STROLLER 


ALUMINUM 
FOLDING 
MOOELS ALSO 
AVAILABLE 


TAYLOR é int 


PRING SEA iA 
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Hiding Blemishes 


(Continued from page 31) 


of all 
problem because of the 
surface. Burn scars, goiter operation 


types constitutes a greater 


irregular 
scars and acne scars can be con- 
cealed with masking cosmetics. 

The secret of success with such 
products lies primarily in the selec- 
tion of shade and technique in ap- 
plication, With practice both skills 
Generally the 
tone to the 


will improve. color 


should be nearest. in 
clear skin surrounding the blemish. 
For best results, the cream should 


be rubbed well into the skin and 
then smoothed over the blemish, tak- 
ing it beyond the edges on all sides. 
This area allows for blending of the 
masking with surrounding 


skin. 


look, shadows under the eyes, brows 


cream 


In order to achieve a natural 
and nose and along the side of the 
nose must be preserved, A product 
called a shading cream has been 
developed for these This is 
blended into the 


areas, 


directly masking 


cream. A small amount of rouge 


over the bridge of the nose and the 


chin adds to the illusion 


ball of the 


of naturalness when the blemish 
covers these 


A variety of 


areas. 
masking products 
have been developed for special 
uses, For swimming—and often pre- 
ferred for regular use, especially by 
men and children—is a waterproof 
form of the A “gray 
is used by men to simulate the gray- 
ish tone of the 

For small or temporary blemishes 


cream. toner 


beard. 


a masking preparation in stick form 
is manufactured by several firms. It 
dilated facial 
freckles, 


legs and 


satisfactorily covers 


blood vessels, moles, senile 
small broken veins on the 
This cosmetic 


attention 


adolescent blemishes. 
is gaining more and more 
as a concealing agent to create a 
more youthful appearance. It is be- 
ing promoted for use under regular 
makeup to camouflage the dark cir- 
cles, the shadows and lines of the 
This way of creating a 


look is 


widely used by motion picture and 


aging skin. 
“younger than your years” 


television performers. Only recently 


has it been given the attention it 


deserves among the public. In con- 


trast to some cosmetics sold with 


exaggerated claims that they will 
reverse age changes, this cosmetic 
represents a realistic effort to im- 
prove the appearance of aging skin. 

In some stages of acne, as well as 


in a number of other conditions. 


greatest care must be exercised in 
applying any substance to the skin. 
At the 


portant that medicaments be kept 


same time it is often im- 
in contact with the skin as long as 
both 


needs, a 


possible. To meet treatment 


and cosmetic foundation 
lotion has been developed which 
does not contain oils, fats or waxes 


Hair After 


Its color I'm not so choosy about 
If it will just continue to sprout. 


Vesta Nickerson 


commonly found in ordinary cos- 


and often taboo for acne 


Although this lotion may 


metics, 

patients. 
not always yield cosmetic results as 
good as regular foundation lotions, 
it is considerably better than none— 
which is often the lot of acne vic- 


tims. Furthermore, it can serve as 

base for the application of medi- 
cines prescribed for this skin disease. 
When the physician wants the med- 
skin continu- 


icine to remain on the 


ally, a cosmetically acceptable base 
makes this practical. The already 
hard-pressed adolescent would suf- 
fer increased self-consciousness if he 
forced to use the 


were average 


medical ointment or lotion during 
the day. 

Before 
concealing cosmetics, it is 
check the 


cosmetic foundation creams and lo- 


deciding to use masking or 
well to 
effectiveness of regular 
tions. Some, in particular, have high 
covering power. In conjunction with 
a masking cream they may be used ~ 
for blending purposes at the edges 
themselves they 


of a blemish. By 


may be used to even the color of a 
mottled 
complexion fault or to age 
Their 
dramatic improvement in skin beau- 


skin due to an inherent 


changes. 
proper use often brings a 
ty, and their potential for raising 


morale should not be overlooked 
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Give your children a nutritional head start 


CALCIUM 





BY SERVING THIS RIGHT HOT DRINK AT BREAKFAST! 


Breakfast is termed by many authori- 
ties the most important meal of the 
day, especially for children. Breakfast 
can be made a really nutritious meal 
when Ovaltine in hot milk is the morn- 
ing beverage. In addition to enjoying 
the warming comfort of this delicious 
hot drink at breakfast, children can 
obtain real benefits from its wealth of 
nutritional essentials. 


Hot Ovaltine gives children a nutri- 
tional head start for the day, providing 
a good share of the essential nutrients 
they need to be at their best at school 
and at play. Note the generous con- 
tribution made by a cup of Ovaltine 
made with milk. Ovaltine is available 
in two forms, plain and sweet choco- 
late flavored. The latter is the favorite 
of most children. 


valtine s:22.s22 
360 North Michigan Ave., Chicago |, Illinois 





CARBOHYDRATE... 


Here ure the nutrients that a cupful of hot Ovaltine, made of 2 oz. of 
Ovaltine and 8 fl. oz. of whole milk*, provides: 


VITAMIN By....... 0.39 mg. 
RIBOFLAVIN........ 0.7 mg. 
ne ee 2.3 mg. 
VITAMIN Bi2....0.0017 mg. 


VITAMIN C 
VITAMIN D 
CHAS cvccscesccns 


*Based on average reported values for milk 











STERNCRAFT’S 


SLUMBER-GRO* 


The Safety Sleeping 
* Bag That Grows 


ONE SIZE G-R-O-W-S FROM 3 MOS. TO 3 YRS. 


Amozing! Just snip a stitch and pull! Simple os 
that, bottom goes down as baby grows up. Sis 
extra inches tucked in at each fold. Plus feature; 
© most practical new grow-sleevel It’s your baby’s 
sofest, comfiest all-purpose garment for every 
stage, every age up to 3! Ample wriggle room, 
whiz-washing, no-shrink! Crinkle Crepe $2.95, 
pastel cotton flannelette $3.95, cotton blanket 
cloth $6.95, all-woo!l $10.95. 


For FREE GRO-CHART and name 
of nearest store write Dept. TH-12 


STERN BROS., 1350 B’way, N. Y. 18, N. Y. 


recommended for 


: The original 
: Hypo-Allergenic 
: Cosmetics —- 
> First to be 
> accepted by the 
FOUNDATION LOTION : po prey ed on ry soe 
FOR OILY SKIN : of the American Medica 





+ Association 
@ Reduces excess : 
onimess 
e Conceals minor 
blemishes 
@ Assures smoother 
texture and more even 
skin color for hours 
@ Free from oils, fats 
and waxes 


only 


OTe 
< <o 


oie 


Three flattering 
natural skin 
fones 
@ LIGHT 

@ MEDIUM 


MARCELLE COSMETICS, INC. 
Cosmetics for Sensitive and Allergic Skin 
1741 North Western Avenve 
Chicege 47, Iilinois 

Rush to me at once my trial size Marcelle fountla- 
tion lotion for oily skin 

Enclosed please find 10¢ (in coin) for handling 

Check shade desired 

O Medivm 


Light Dark 


a 


Address___ 


Zone 


City. ——— 


| of blood 


| has made great progress in the last 
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Head Injuries 


(Continued from page 25) 


treating its sources—swelling, bleed- 
ing and mashed-in bone. Sometimes 
it is necessary to draw off some spinal 
fluid to control pressure—today this is 
often done through the hole at the 
bottom of the skull, where the spinal 
cord passes down into the spine. 
This method keeps the pressure in- 


side the head from pushing the brain 


| down where it gets squeezed through 


'the spinal cord’s opening, as occa- 


sionally happens when fluid is drawn 


| out farther down. If the pressure is 
very high, or if the brain is crowded 
even after the fluid has been drawn 


off from around it, a piece of bone 
can be taken out of the temple to let 
the brain bulge in a harmless direc- 
tion. 

In preventing spasm and clotting 
medicine 


vessels, modern 


Clots follow 
spasm, so most of them can be pre- 


blood 


spasm quickly. This can be done in a 


few years. usually 


vented by relieving vessel 
number of ways. The older drugs 
which relax the artery wall can still 
be used, though they increase bleed- 
ing if any vessels are still open. The 
nerves controlling the arteries in the 
brain, which come up to it from the 
neck, can be blocked with a local 
anesthetic. Or those nerves and all 
of the nerves to arteries in the body 
can be blocked with new intravenous 
drugs. Moreover, if the danger of 
bleeding is definitely past, the new 
anticoagulant drugs can be given to 
thin the blood so that it will not clot 


even if there is some slowing of the 


| blood flow through one of the brain’s 
| vessels. And modern surgical tech- 
| nique sometimes can take out a clot 


‘after it has formed, even in the ar- 


teries to the brain. 


These things, combined with 
prompt treatment of shock and sup- 
port of the patient’s general condi- 
tion (sometimes even with the strong 


like ACTH) 


greatly improved your 


new hormones have 
chance of 
vetting through a severe head _ in- 
jury without permanent damage. But 
they have given little help to those 
who suffer the crippling after-effects 
of such injury, especially the convul- 


sions which follow about one in every 


ten severe head blows. These. sei- 
zures are caused by irritation of the 
brain, and usually can be traced to 
a sear on the brain’s surface which 
pulls on the surrounding live cells, a 
the old 


bleeding into them) which pushes 


cyst in membranes (from 
on the brain or a piece of bone which 


has been shoved down against. it. 
Once these conditions are present 
they are very hard to cure; but if the 
damage at the time can be 
the 


controlled, 


brain 
bleeding into 
the 


it removed and the skull fragments 


lessened, mem 


branes sac around 
raised or taken out, your chance of 
dodging later trouble can be greatly 
improved. 

It is this late danger, rather than 


any immediate one, which makes 
skull fractures dangerous. The skull 
is your brain’s shield, and your doc- 
tor doesn’t much care what happens 
to that 


driven into the tender, important tis- 


shield unless part of it is 


sue beneath. Nobody treats a foot- 
ball player for a broken helmet, and 
there is no more reason to treat him 
for a fractured skull. It’s what is in- 
side the skull, that needs care 
Look at Sam’s case, for instance. 
Sam was lying on the dirt floor of his 
garage when a heavy motor slipped 
off its moorings and landed on his 
head. Although his skull was cracked 
like 
budged an inch. The jolting which 


taken if 


head had been free to move simply 


an eggshell, his head never 


his brain would have his 
didn't happen, and Sam never had a 


sign of concussion or brain injury. 
the skull frag- 


ments were pushed into the brain 


Moreover, none of 


and Sam made an uneventful, 
virtually 


cage 
rapid with no 
treatment. 

On the 
pened to fall’ against the end of an 


iron fence picket. Although her skin 


recovery 


other hand, Mary hap- 


was not broken and she was not 
knocked out, x-rays showed a circu- 
lar piece of her skull pushed into 
the brain cage. This piece was re- 
moved surgically, and was found 
lodged among torn membranes in 


such a way that brain pressure would 
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almost certainly have resulted if. it 
had been left in place. 

In the ordinary kind of cracked 
skull, the brain cage itself is not 
invaded. The skull keeps its shape 
even when it is broken unless there is 
more than one line of damage, like a 
ping-pong ball. No bone is pushed 
down into the brain cage itself, and 
the heavy inner lining of the skull 
keeps blood from pushing down un- 
less a large artery is torn. Nor is the 
fracture any sign of how badly the 
brain beneath is injured—the circum- 
stances and direction of the blow 
have too much to do with brain in- 
jury, and the bone strength of differ- 
ent people varies too much. But if 
bone fragments are pushed down in 
contact with the brain, if a path for 
dirt and germs is opened from the 
outside or from the sinuses, or if signs 
of bleeding into the brain cage de- 
velop, modern surgery and modern 
germ-killers make a big difference. 
We usually cannot do very much to 
cure the convulsions which follow 
scarring of the brain or pressure upon 
it after they are present (although we 
can often control them with anti- 
convulsant but 
treatment at the time of injury can 
cut scarring, irritation and pressure 


drugs ), modern 


to a minimum. 

Any severe head injury has dan- 
gers. Your brain is easily torn, easily 
choked off from its blood supply and 


sensitive to 
But the built 
around it—the padding hair and 
the 
safety bath and delicate envelopes 


very 
surface. protection 


scalp, the rigid bony shield, 
—does a remarkably gocd job. The 
body’s own way of handling injury 
by sealing damaged vessels with a 
clot, by keeping you down with 
and) weakness 


headache, dizziness 


until concussion has passed off, and 


thus keeping pressures in the blood | 


vessels at their best levels, will take 
care cf most injuries. 

But more and more can be done to 
They 


nobe dy 


supplement these forces, 


should never be ignored 
with a head injury should be allowed 
to sit up or stir around until the seri- 
ousness of that injury is determined. 
But modern cars and ambulances let 
you get to medical aid without break- 
ing this rule. Modern diagnostic aids 
help to show the place and extent of 
Modern 
keep damage down to a minimum. 


And 


you to avoid spasm and clotting of 


your injury. surgery can 


modern medicines can help 
blood vessels, shock ( which increases 
brain tissue loss by cutting down the 
Modern 


machines, 


circulation ) and infection. 


transportation, modern 
and modern warfare cause more and 
more head injuries; but at least mod- 
ern medicine has 
with which to fight their crippling 


effects. 
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Infantsweor Products 


“Pappy 's 
*T.M. B. F. Goodrich Co 


THE WARREN FEATHERBONE (O., Three Oaks, Michigor 


Drink your 


VITAMIN A DAILY! 


Evereapy Carrot Juice brings 
you all the essential properties 
of raw carrots. The National 
Canners Association’s Research 
Laboratories analyze EVEREADY 
Carrot Juice as follows: 

89.0% 
Ash 0.9% 
Trace 
0.7% 
0.1% 


Moisture 


Fat (either extract) 
Protein (Nx6.25) 
Crude fiber 


Total carbohydrate other than 
crude fiber (by difference) 


Total sugars (as invert) 


9.3% 
78% 
Calories per 100 grams 

Calories per pound 


Carotene (Vitamin A Valve) 
per 100 grams 21,000 International units 


Evereapy Carrot Juice 
is at your grocer’s, 
For free recipes and 
vitamin facts, write 
DOLE Sales Co., 
Dept. 10H, 
215 Market Street, 
San Francisco 6, Calif. 





For Support, Comfort, Beauty.. 


Concli “Control- Lift” 


pelle, 
Fon Aovent:sime 
in Pusucations 


-—____ Uniquely 
and expertly 
designed Cordelia 
Award-Winning bras 
. so smart... so lovely in 
fabric and color... are custom 
fitted to you... whatever your 
figure problem. ..to give you 
youthful, glamorous lines! 

At your department store 

or specialty shop. 


wile 


For catalog and name of 
Cordelia dealer 
near you, write: 


of Hollywood 


Your BABY BUIUR 


Finest safety 
feeding chair 
at any 


Scientifically engineered 
for absolute safety. Push 
button adjustable legs at 
compound angle. High 
pillowback prevents neck { 
strain. 











Stroll-a-Long, one of the many conver- 
sion features exclusive in Baby Butler. 


For full information about BABY BUTLER and 
Stroll-A-Long, fili out coupon and mail to: ~ 


Guild Industries Co., 
776 East 43rd Street, Brooklyn 10, N. Y. 


| because it makes the appliance heav- 


And this is tiring 
to the person who must wear it—a 


ier than necessary. 


fact which brings up twin problems 
to which researchers are giving their 
attention: first, the effect of the brace 
itself on the leg of the person who 
must wear it, and second, the over- 


all effect on the patient. Abnormal 





expenditures of energy over a long 
period have a profound effect on the 
human organism. no matter how 
richly endowed with general health 
But in 


an elderly person, perhaps one with 


the brace wearer might be 
a heart condition, this question be- 
comes vital 

Oddly 


Cpa , 
significant advances in the revolution 


enough, some of the most 


now going on in orthopedic brace 


design have been due to a business 


executive who, although neither an 
engineer nor physician himself, had 
the knack of inspiring individual ex- 
perts to group undertakings. When 
his daughter was paralyzed by polio- 
myelitis, the late Henry Pope, a tex- 
tile manufacturer, 
that the 
make 
at great cost of 
Many of the 
better 
modern factory methods. He 


was dismayed 
had to 


parts by hand 


brace craftsman 
certain brace 
time and money 
parts, he believed, 


could be produced under 
insisted 
that such parts could be standard- 
ized without any 
adaptation when the technician as- 
sembled the final brace. 

Like any new idea, this was slow 


to take hold, But Mr. 
his hobby hammer -at it during 


Pope made it 
his lifetime, and after his death a 
foundation, on a bequest made by 
him, carried on the 
| Many 


investigation 


brace parts are now being 


loss of individual * 
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Orthopedic Braces—New Keys to Freedom 


(Continued from page 43) 


commercially produced—vindicating 
his belief that in an era when drop 
forging and precision casting make 
possible highly complex machines at 
cost, it would be 
not to take 
them in brace making 

But with all this 
the problem of practical application 
In filling the down to earth 


reasonable YTOSS 


negligence advantage of 


basic research 
remains. 
needs of the boy who wants to get 
rid of his crutch and play one-old- 
cat or the business man who wants 
a light 
hundreds of practicing brace makers 


and inconspicuous brace, 


and fitters (or orthotists, as they are 
identified ) are bringing new know!l- 
edge and skills to fill complex pre- 
scriptions according to the doctor’s 
specifications. 

More 
are being certified by a na 
addition to 


brazing, 


and more of these techni- 
cians 
tional board. In basic 


skills in 


welding 


metal forming 


and machining, these spe- 
instructed in anatomy 
and joint function. With 
and the 


focus 


cialists are 
and muscle 
the doctor 
they 


therapy techni- 
their technical 
constantly changing 
and often they 


come up with highly ingenious solu- 


Clans 
know ledge on 


individual problems, 


tions. 
From a practical viewpoint, much 
of the current progress in brace de- 
sign is due to the cumulative experi- 
ence of individual doctor and brace 
technician teams who publish de- 
tailed descriptions of their work 
technical bulletins and medical jour- 
nals. Here are a few examples: Alois 
Molitor, a brace technician at the 
ky. J. Mever Memorial Hospital, Buf- 
falo, reports a detachable hip joint 
for braces attached to a back brace 
in patients with paralysis of both 
legs. Usually these joints ar 
attached to the 
patient 


‘e perima- 


nently upper part 


and, because the must get 
out of the corset before the Jeg brace 
can be refnoved he must have help. 
With this new device many patients 
have learned to put the braces on 
themselves, thus freeing hospital per- 
sonnel for other duties, and lighten 
ing the burden on relatives or attend- 


ants at home. 
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Another example is a new ankle 
joint with dual spring control devel- 
oped by a doctor and brace maker 
team in Kansas City. The new device, 
reported by Dr. Harold Unger and 
Erich Hanicke, consists of a brace 
joint with built-in springs acting in 
opposite directions, each of which 
can be adjusted to counterbalance 
the other in precisely the desired 
degree. They report they have found, 
among other things, that use of these 
joints makes it possible for certain 
poliomyelitis patients to stand alone 
with better balance and a greater 
feeling of security through control 
of the double action springs. 

From Baltimore Dr. Louis N. 
Rudin, Daniel J. Cronin, and John S. 
Croucher report a corrective arm 
brace to prevent deformity from 
shrinkage of paralyzed muscles after 
a stroke. It has a series of springs 
that act at the elbow, wrist, fingers 
and thumb. 

These recent reports—which are 
only a few of many more—reflect the 
activity going on in a rising specialty. 
The great complexities of the over- 
all problem might make progress 
seem slower than some brace makers 
would wish, but every day someone's 
special problem is solved—getting 
him out of his wheelchair, restoring 
him to a life of activity, giving him, 
in truth, a new and shining key to 


freedom. 


If You Move 


Please notify us at least six weeks be- 
fore you change address. Your copy of 
Topay’s Heartu is addressed many 
davs in advance of publication date. 
Please send your old address together 
with the new, preferably clipping name 
and old address from last copy received. 
Copies that have been mailed to old 
address will not be forwarded by the 
Post Office unless forwarding postage 
is guaranteed by the subscriber. Be sure 
to get your copies promptly by notifying 
us six weeks in advance. Send your 


change of address to: 


TODAY'S HEALTH 

Subscription Dept. 

535 North Dearborn St. 
Chicago 10, Illinois 




















Caffein 
and the load on your heart 








For some people, a moderate amount of coffee each day 
has little or no appreciable effect on the heart action. But for 
others—it produces noticeable, unpleasant symptoms. 

The heart rate may markedly increase. The hands may trem- 
ble. The breathing may become more rapid. And the blood 
pressure would probably be up. 


Taken in the evening, the caffein in coffee may also keep 
you awake. 

If caffein affects you in any of these ways, you need not give 
up coffee with all its warmth, goodness, and the general feeling 
of well-being it brings. You need only give up drinking caffein. 
To do this is simple. 

Just drink Sanka Coffee which is 97% caffein-free. You'll 
find it a rich blend of the finest coffees with a spicy aroma and 


delightful bouquet. 


Perhaps you have about decided 
to give up coffee. The advice to you is, 
“Don’t”! Try delicious Sanka Coffee. 
Chances are you'll like it even better 
than the coffee you're now drink- 
- Products of 

General Foods 


SANKA COFFEE 


DELICIOUS IN EITHER INSTANT OR REGULAR FORM 


ing. At your grocer’s. 





The Necir Day Story 


NUE-DE SURGICAL 


BUST PADS 


NUE- 

cealh ave been developed over the years 
to fit the requirements of many types of mastec- 
tomies, These pads were designed with your 
needs in mind. The restoration of your silhouette 
and your wearing comfort is our constant concern, 
The custom construction of NUE-DE is the finest 
obtainable, 


If you have a related problem, send for our folder: 


“THE NUE-DE STORY” 


MADELON LOUDEN CO., INC. 
102A So. Glendale Avenue. 
Glendale 5, California 


PROTECT FEET AND SHOES 


all sho 
aot on @s... fuse the hoot 
AVON SOLE CO. @ AVON, MASSACHUSETTS 


x Av 


NEW WAY 
TO CARRY YOUR BABY ! 


Sensational 


THE SAFE 
HAND-FREE, 
CARE-FREE, 
COMFORTABLE 
BABY-CARRIER! 


Scientifically developed. 
less strain. For babies 2 
weeks to 2 years—10 to 30 
pounds. Praised by more 
than a half-million moth 
ers. Unconditionally gvuar- 
onteed, Wonderful gift. 


At leading stores $4.98 
or 
Write for Free Foider 


CUDDLESEAT PATENTED 


P O. BOX 1754 SARA‘ TAF be A 





Don’t Neglect Crossed Eyes 


(Continued from page 37) 


coming paralyzed through continued 
disuse. 

And this suggests a third princi- 
pal cause of squints—muscle defects. 
Each eye is provided with a team of 
six muscles that enable it to move 
upward, downward, inward and out- 
ward. These muscles are normally 
adjusted so that they work together 
to hold the eye straight, except when 
deviation is desirable. But it some- 
times happens that, for one reason 


| OF another, some of these muscles do 


rnot function at all, or else function 


improperly, pulling either too much 
or not enough and thereby causing 
the eyeball to cross in the direction 
of the stronger muscles. 

When such defects are the sole or 
partial cause of a squint, operation 
is necessary. Surgery itself may not 


cure the condition completely, but 


| before additional treatments can be 


| successful, 


the must be 
straight. And when muscles are at 


fault, this can be done only with 


eye put 


an operation. 


When performing surgery — for 


| squint, surgeons adjust whichever of 


the muscles are either underactive or 
overactive. When the correct adjust- 
ment is made, the eye will return to 


its normal position. Then, if other 
treatments are started, the child can 
be taught to see properly and will 
attain the correct functional use of 
the eye. 

The different types of squint men- 
tioned do not, of course, always ap- 
all three 


causes, and others besides, are at the 


pear singly. Sometimes 
root of the trouble and in such in- 
stance, no one treatment will effect 
a complete cure. 

Though a variety of different treat- 
ments may be necessary, they will 
they 


will be most successful if begun as 


have one thing in common: 
soon as possible after a squint is de- 
tected. Like cancer, a crossed eye is 
most responsive to treatment during 
its early stages. 

In addition to preventing partial 
blindness and possibly eliminating 
much costly treatment, the early cor- 
rection of a squint may save a young- 
ster from endless torment in his 
associations with other children. A 
squint can be a tremendous social 
handicap and may produce a wide 
variety of psychological ills. There- 
fore, don't neglect a squint or wait 
for it to cure itself. Get it corrected 


as soon as possible. 


Must Our Children Be Blasé? 


(Continued from page 35) 


| own good time. Beauty can be appre- 


ciated on many levels. We should, 
however, hold him to the highest 


‘standard he can appreciate, at this 


time. 
But on the whole, the problem of 


‘inadequate appreciation is largely 





one of unconscious insincerity in the 
models the children are inevitably 
going to imitate. Many of the good 
things with which today’s children 
are surrounded are given, not so 
much with love and forethought as 
to the particular child’s needs, but 
because children have become a 
means to various ends for the parents 
and other members of the family! 
Without realizing it, parents and oth- 
er relatives are sometimes in direct 


competition. In their desire te im- 


press the child or their family com- 
petitors, they tend to mistake the 
cost of an object for its value to the 
child with the paradoxical result that 
whereas the adult may give much, 
the child nevertheless receives little. 

Parents also, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, sometimes compete with 
other parents, The dresses their little 
girl has to wear often seem to be de- 
signed, not to make the child com- 
fortable, happy or attractive, but pri- 
marily to serve as a means for the 
family to demonstrate their affluence 
before the neighbors. Households are 
even refurnished, with elaborate pro- 
visions for the children, not because 
the parents are attempting to meet 
the legitimate needs of their young- 
sters, but because they feel a pathetic 
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need to demonstrate to others and to 
themselves that they are “good” par- 
ents. 

More often than not, unfortunate- 
ly, the many sacrifices these parents 
make are not in the best interest of 
the child. The youngster may be fond 
of soft toys, such as sock dolls and 
cuddly bears (as voung children us- 
ually are), but the adults may persist 


in buying the expensive costume 


Success Story 


A doctor has found the highest incidence of 
ulcers among wealthy executives. 
From a news item. 


However low a man may start, 

If he’s industrious and smart 

And closely hoards each precious penny, 
He may rise up above the many 

And get to be, if he should live, 

An affluent executive. 


Then when at last the fight is won 
And all the scrimping years are done, 
And he has got the cash it takes 
To buy him lobsters, chops and steaks, 
He lies in bed, in robe of silk, 
And slowly sips a glass of milk. 

Richard Armour 


dolls which appeal to them—and 
then be deeply hurt if the child pre- 
fers the cheap variety or if she ruins 
the expensive doll in play inappro- 
priate for the toy but most appropri- 
ate for the child. 

Too many toys and too much excit- 
ment lead to a surfeit of good things 
and an immunity to stimulation. 
Children become blasé. The assump- 
tion of many parents seems to be 
that, for example, a child will enjoy 
ten pieces of candy ten times as 
much as one piece. In reality sach is 
not the case. Stimulation and enjoy- 
ment depend on novelty—unusual- 
ness—and the child’s level of devel- 
opment. By increasing the amount of 
stimulation we destroy novelty and 
often bring him to a point where he 
ceases to respond altogether. 

We have innumerable examples of 
overstimulation in our modern world, 
Colored lights are flashed on even so 
striking a natural phenomenon as Old 
Faithful in order to attract a jaded 
taste. Children’s books are available 
in such numbers and in such attrac- 
tive colors and bindings that, unless 
they are tactfully limited, they may 
cease to attract. Children often 
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Sat © 
Designed especially for active growing 
feet, CHILD LIFE SHOES are packed 
with built-in features and crafted in 
smartest juvenile styles by one of 
America’s oldest and largest makers of 
children’s shoes. You'll find CHILD 
LIFE carried in every community by 
dealers who know juvenile footwear 
best. Write for one nearest you — and 
the free Child Life chart to measure 
the growth of your little boy or girl. 


HERBST SHOE MFG. CO. 
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thumb through these books, but 
many do not read them nor even take 


the time to look at the pictures with 


more than a cursory glance. They 


possess books, not the content. It has 
book”—not, “I 
my 


have a 
and I have it 


become, “I 
know a in 
| book.” 

Nature movies in color provide 
the audience with the 
facts acquired by a trained natural- 
ist only through a lifetime of effort. 
They make available to even the 
most casual of observers details of 
only 


story 


painlessly 


nature otherwise accessible 


through patience. These 


itself; 


infinite 


outshine reality and 


‘unless special care is taken in their 
| presentation, the world of nature as 


it is found in daily life may seem a 
drab thing after seeing them. 

The over-decorated Christmas tree 
and the profusion of presents are 
other examples of over-stimulation. 


| Where the parent once received one 
| present or a very few, his child now 
| has dozens—but his total joy and ap- 


preciation have not been multiplied. 

Experiences that stimulate a child 
or leave him cold, that give or do not 
give pleasure, depend in part on the 
nature of the object or experience it- 
self, but in the main on the training, 
background and previous experience 
of the child. He therefore needs to 
be taught to recognize and appreci- 
ate qualities in objects and events 
that are not readily obvious or self- 
evident. Object loyalties based on 
past associations often need direct 
teaching. With with 
grownups ) there is always a conflict 
of loyalties between the familiar and 
the new A child who 
sees a playmate’s brand-new tricycle 


children (as 


and exciting. 


needs help in re-evaluating his now 
old and dull toy; though his tricycle 
is now no longer new and shiny, still 
it is endeared to him by the many 
good times they have had together. 
He needs to learn that the old was 
once new and that the new will in its 
turn also become old, but that the 


memory of happy and friendly asso- 
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ciations remains to enrich the old pos- 
session with a quality the new does 
not possess. 

New and modern foods, although 
they offer a wide choice for the 
youngster of today, as contrasted 
with the bread and milk or oatmeal 
of a former day, have not necessarily 
given rise to greater mealtime joy. 
The broader choice may have tended 
only to confuse and complicate the 
problem for the child, rather than to 
simplify it. 

Modern children, furthermore, 
have too many things done to and 
for them. They lack the opportunity 
and the joy of doing things for them- 
The child by 


products of modern technology loses 


selves. surrounded 
his power of identifying and appre- 
Radios and 
have 


ciating in many areas. 
phonographs, for 
made it difficult for the youngster 


process, 


example, 
to appreciate music as a 
and hence he fails to value his own 
or other amateur productions at their 
actual worth. He has access to pro- 
fessional and commercial entertain- 
ment, and therefore seldom engages 
in amateur dramatics. He depends 
on radio, television, comics or the 
screen to provide him with pur- 
chased daydreams. 

When elementary school dramatics 
are compared with the expensive pro- 
ductions of Hollywood, and when 
high school athletics are compared 
with professional sports, there soon 
develops in the youngster a pseudo- 
sophistication which discourages per- 
sonal growth and development. 
Youngsters become more interested 
in maintaining a pose than in acquir- 
ing poise—in acting “as if” rather 
than developing sincere personality 
—with the result that genuine ap- 
preciation and enjoyment are per- 
manently blocked. 

Tastes, of course, differ. My ap- 
preciation may not and need not be 
the same as yours. The full value of 
experiences and possessions is gained, 
however, only by the child who re- 
acts to them with discrimination and 
appreciation. 

In attaining this maturity of en- 
joyment, the child needs adult help. 
Without it, surrounded as he is by 
an intensity of color and stimulation 
of all sorts, his own untrained taste 


becomes more and more violent, un- 


: 








No sugar 


(sweetened with Sucaryl) 


No sugar 


(sweetened with Sucaryl) 


No sugar 


(sweetened with Sucaryl) 


all sweet, all good 


sweetened with 


SUCARYL 


the new non-caloric sweetener with 


no bitter aftertaste 


for reducing and diabetic diets 


til he chooses to live in a perennial 
“midway” and the entire culture is 
debased in crude sensationalism. 

If the parent sets his own stand- 
ards for himself, however, if he 
makes these ideals clear to his chil- 
dren and then holds to them, he can 
hope for a following. Sometimes, it is 
true, this appreciation may be post- 
poned for years. “Dad used to like 
that,” or “Mother was always so fond 
of such things,” illustrate delayed 
appreciations that have matured on- 
ly with the passing of years. 


Adults 


should. of course, avoid 


the Old Oaken Bucket complex of 
always looking back to the good old 
days. Modern methods of production 
modern variety and availability of 
luxury goods for children, have given 
us the means to make this a more 
pleasant and a happier place than 
we ever knew as youngsters. Material 
possessions, ev@n as desirable as 
these, are not, however, a substitute 
for training. Children still need to 
learn to appreciate and respect the 
objects and events of their environ- 
ment—and the mere possession does 


not give this appreciation. 
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Scientifically Correct Pre-Walking 
Shoes with VISUAL FITTING 


Your Feet Can Last 
a Lifetime 
(Continued from page 39) 


hammertoes and other 
painful ills. 

What can we do to keep our feet 
in good working order? The answer 
is so simple that it’s hard to under- 
stand why otherwise intelligent men 
and women continue to torture them- 
selves. We need to (1) wear properly 
fitting shoes and (2) follow ordinary 
rules of good foot hygiene. 

For proper fit, shoes must not only 
be long and wide enough; they must 
conform to the shape of our feet. 
feet 
others are short and broad. Or they 


Some are long and = narrow; 


may be narrow at the heel and wide 
across the toes. To give complete 


comfort, shoes must be shaped in the 


lsame manner, Once we find a last 


| 





| 


TATTLE TOES 


Baby Found 
In New B-29 


A new type diaper 


called “Dexter Dia- 
er’ (shaped like a 
-29 to make one- 
size fit all-age babies 
without folding) is 
small enough to car- 
ry in your purse— 
absorbent enough to 
keep your baby bone dry all night— 
neat enough to be used as training 
panties — made of Dexter Cloth — so 
easy to wash and dry indoors on rainy 
days that 3 dozen (only $3.95 per 
dozen) will take care of your baby 
from hospital to kindergarten without 
your having to buy any other diapers, 
night diapers or training panties. 
Please write to DEXTER DIAPER 
FACTORY, DEPT. H HOUSTON 
8, TEXAS for names of local stores 
and diaper services with genuine 
“Dexter Diapers” in stock — enclose 
this clipping plus 50¢ (in coin) for a 
genuine “Dexter Diaper” postpaid, 
beautifully packaged as a gift for a 
friend, with a handsome set of pins- 
on-chain for baby and a copy of the 
famous Doctor Booklet “AT LAST, 
AN EASIER WAY TO 

DIAPER” for mother. 
DEXTER |?’ 


on every fennine 


DIAPER "Dexter Diaper" 
fe 


” your protection 


mame ti seun 


that fits, it’s a good idea to remember 
the name of the manufacturer and 
the retailer so we can continue with 
that last. 

When we're shopping for shoes we 


| should remember that our feet may 


grow as much as a full size during a 
day's walking and that they’re likely 
to swell in hot, humid weather, Too, 
one foot usually is larger than the 
other. (The right-handed person 
tends to be left-footed. ) And our feet 
are bigger when we're standing up 
than sitting down. A 


when we're 


i good shoe salesman can tell a lot 


about our feet from the worn spots 
on and in our shoes. If he suggests a 
different size or last, don’t reject his 
recommendations too hastily. 
Extremely high heels are bad for 
day in, day out wear because they 
force the foot to slide forward in the 
shoe and throw the body off balance. 


'A sudden switch to completely flat 


shoes may be tiring at first because of 
the unaccustomed pull on leg and 
foot muscles. For general wear, most 
people are most comfortable and 
happiest when wearing a heel an 
inch or two high. 

The high incidence of foot trouble 
among children emphasizes the need 
for care in choosing their shoes. A 
youngster’s feet may grow as much 
as three sizes within a few months 
and his shoes should be checked for 
size at least four times a year. There's 
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danger, too, in hand-me-downs; even 
if they're long enough, they may be 
the wrong shape. From the time 
a child begins to walk he needs to 
wear shoes whenever his feet need 
protection. Oxfords are good. The 
high shoes in which we used to en- 
case our children’s feet can lead to 
trouble. Instead of supporting the 
ankles, as we used to think, they 
restrict the normal function of the 
foot and ankle, interfering with nat- 
ural development. 

In setting up a program of good 
foot hygiene, cleanliness is the first 
essential. A daily scrubbing with a 
foot brush, with special attention to 


Yule-egy 


It held up till each Christmas parcel 
Was wrapped. Well done, O metatarsal! 


Morgoret Evelyn Singleton 


the toes and backs of the heels, will 
do much to promote foot health and 
comfort. Massage will help revive 
tired feet, promote good circulation 
and keep the skin in good condition. 

Toenails should be cut. straight 
across, never shaped, to help prevent 
ingrown toenails and hangnails. 
Corns and callouses should never be 
trimmed at home; even a tiny slip of 
the scissors or razor blade may re- 
sult in serious infection. Such “sur- 
gery” should be performed only by a 
physician or chiropodist under asep- 
tic conditions. 

It’s good health insurance and shoe 
economy to avoid wearing the same 
pair of shoes two days in a row. They 
need time to air out between wear- 
Stockings, 
changed daily. 


ings. too, should be 


Exercises such as _ picking 


marbles with the toes, rotating the 


up 


ankles and stretching the toes back- 
ward and forward promote muscle 
health. 

Finally, just any old shoe won't do 
for everyday wear by the 
homemaker. She’s on her feet almost 


active 


as much as a salesclerk or waitress 
and needs the same type of firm foot 
support. Sloppy sports shoes or near- 
ly worn-out dress shoes can't give it 
to her. 

Pamper your feet a little and they'll 
never complain about being over- 
worked. 
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Recent Advances in Chest Surgery 


(Continued from page 41) 


been made to combat persisting an- 
gina; a number of them have been 
more than ordinarily successful. 

Even severe injuries and wounds 
of the heart are not immediately 
fatal. Sewing up wounds and remov- 
ing bullets and other foreign objects 
from the muscular wall or one of 
the heart chambers is almost rou- 
tine. 

Recent technical advances in the 
surgical therapy of tuberculosis are 
few. Most surgical operations for or- 
gans in the chest were standardized 
a number of years ago. The general 
concept of treatment, however, has 
been changed greatly. At present, 
prolonged, uninterrupted drug ad- 
ministration is used most extensively. 
Surgery must be carefully correlated 
with the over-all treatment. When 
the first antituberculosis drugs be- 
came universally available some 
eight years ago, many thought the 
millennium had arrived and surgery 
no longer would be necessary. Such 
hopes were soon dispelled. As a mat- 
ter of fact, major surgery is, if any- 
thing, more frequent today than ten 
years ago, and decisions as to type 
of surgery are more complex. 

Some variety of pulmonary resec- 
tion—removal of Jung tissue—is the 
operation most frequently done, 
with emphasis on removal of rela- 
still 


ranges, however, from the shelling 


tively less tissue. Resection 


out of small walled-off nodules of 
infection to the total removal of a 
lung (pneumonectomy). Extensive 
peeling of scarred membrane around 
the lung with removal of the chest 
lining ordinarily is used when chron- 
ic accumulation of pus is a compli- 
cation of tuberculosis. It is also fre- 
quently used with resection to allow 
for better expansion of portions of 
the lung not removed. If tuberculosis 
germs develop resistance to the 
drugs ordinarily employed, a group 
of shorter-acting drugs can be used 
to protect the patient against the 
spread of his tuberculosis during and 
immediately following surgery. 
The great increase in the number 
of resections has resulted in fewer 
thoracoplasties, the so-called rib op- 


eration for permanent collapse of a 
lung, but thoracoplasty is not obso- 
lete. Most surgeons agree that there 
when 


are times excision 


probably should not be used: when 


surgery 


there is too little tuberculosis or too 
much tuberculosis; when there are 
active tuberculous ulcers in the main 
bronchial tubes; when available sur- 
gical facilities are not adequate to 
allow a safe resection. 

Doctors are still evaluating the 
comparative merit of the classical 
thoracoplasty and of a relatively new 
collapsing operation in which the 
ribs are left in but all other tissues 
pushed away and the collapse main- 


tained by sponges of various sorts, | 


“plastic excelsior” and balls or 
doughnuts of different types. 

That tuberculosis is still very much 
with us must be repeatedly empha- 
sized. True, the death rate is greatly 
diminished, and for the first time 
in many years there are empty beds 
in sanatoria in some parts of the 
facts remain 
still 


more deaths in this country than all 


country. These solid 


however: tuberculosis causes 
other infectious diseases combined; 
there has been little decrease in new 
cases of tuberculosis; there has been 
little or no decrease in the total num- 
ber of cases of tuberculosis; the cost 
of tuberculosis has progressively 
risen and is now estimated at $600,- 
000,000 a year in the United States. 
These and other statistics give small 
comfort to those who claim that the 
tuberculosis problem is solved. 

It is of the utmost importance that 
the work of organizations such as the 
National Tuberculosis 
continue unabated. The N.T.A. was 


ago to 


Association 
founded exactly 50 years 
spearhead a nationwide attack on the 
disease, and with its more than 3000 
affiliated associations throughout the 
country, forms the most important 
voluntary bulwark we have for con- 
trol of the white plague. 
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insure a lovely looking bosom after pregnancy 


EXTRA PADS & to @ box 25¢..40 to « box $1.00 

Write for FREE Booklet 
Preferred by Mrs. America for its outstanding 
qualities during pregnancy and through the 
nursing period. Patented inner cup gives firm 
support from beneath the breasts. Front section 
drops down for modest, easy nursing while 
straps stay comlortably on shoulders 
for best support. Parva buckles 
removable adjustable back 
elastic . . disposable, moisture 
proof pads and special 
“untation tree’ features 


make it most desirable 


At Corset Shops ..Maternity Shops..Fine Stores 
ANNE ALT BRASSIERES. BOX 71, COMPTON, CALIF. 


approved by America’s 
top cooking experts 


29 


in the PURPLE SHAKER 
Enough for 50 Lbs. of Meat... 





Millions of Babies 
Fed with Evenflo 


Efficient Evenflo Nursers have been used 
to feed millions of babies in this country 
and abroad. More mothers use Evenflo 
than all other nursers combined because 
(1) Evenflo’s Twin Air Valve Nipples 
are easy for baby to nurse; (2) Evenflo 
bottles are handy for mother to clean, 
fill, seal and store in refrigerator or carry 
in baby bag. Evenflo Nursers are recom 
mended by doctors and nurses, and used 
in baby care classes. Ask for this popular 
nurser at your nearest baby counter. 
THE PYRAMID RUBBER CO., RAVENNA, OHIO 


Srenfi?. 


Cones Evenflo Units 25< 
& 8-02. sizes) 

t by ounces in red 30¢ 
—with Pyrex bottles 40¢ 
Unbreakable Plastic Units: 
B-oz. size S4c; 4-02. 406 

Plastic Botties Only: 
8-02. size 39c; 4-02. 25¢ 
Evenflo Nipples & Parts 10c 








Evenflo Deluxe Silicone Nipples 39% 
Most Popular Nurser 


Pamphlets on Cancer 


YOUR DEFENSES AGAINST CANCER. 
Claire Holland Vas Dias. 12 pages. 15 
cents, 

WHEN CANCER IS NOT GUILTY. Rus- 
sell 8, Ferguson. 12 pages. 15 cents. 
CANCER OF THE LIP. Annette Rich. 8 
pages. 15 cents. 

THE CURED CANCER CLUB. Burton 
H. Wolfe. 4 pages. 10 cents. 


AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
535 N. Dearborn Chicago 10, Illinois 


THUMBSUCKING 


since infancy caused this malocclusion. 


THUM broke the 
habit and teeth 
returned to nor- 
mal position. 


TRADE MARK 


Get Thum at your drug counter. Only 60¢. 
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Community Loan Closet 


(Continued from page 45) 


|again almost as soon as they are re- 
| turned The members deliver many 
|of the smaller items; larger items— 
| hospital beds, wheel chairs, cots— 
are delivered by a truck from a 
neighboring farm. 

loan 
of the 


equipment and for returning it as 


Each person who accepts 
is responsible for the care 
soon as it is no longer needed. Oc- 
casionally there is some delay in the 
return of larger items, but a post 
enough to 
Pa- 


tients sending back equipment fre- 


card reminder is usually 


insure their immediate return. 
quently add a personal donation or 
send along additional items for the 
sick which they no longer have use 
for. 

“In the 
says Mrs. Gentes in commenting on 


| the the 


Community Loan Closet,” 


success of program, “our 


Auxiliary has a satisfying outlet for 
the 
shut-in. 


home 
Our 
and by help- 


its desire to aid conva- 


lescent and project 
serves the community, 
ing us add equipment through con- 
tributions, the community serves our 
project.” 

A similar loan closet can meet a 
real need in almost every commu- 
nity. It can be 


only by 


carried 
The 


is espe- 


successfully 
out local 
Prairie du Chien 
cially proud of the fact that its idea 


groups. 


Auxiliary 


is spreading. Letters have been re- 
ceived from clubs in 


state seeking information on how to 


almost every 


start such a project. If your organiza- 
tion is interested in starting a closet 
for your community, it can get help 
Rose ¢ 700 
Prairie du Chien, 


by writing to Mrs. rentes, 
North Minnesota, 


Wis. 


If Winter Comes—Get Out and Enjoy It! 


(Continued from page 22) 


ithan to say: “Watch me. Do like this 
" Small help indeed, to the poor 
/snow. bunnies! 
My own clearest memory-picture 
'of that wonderful age is of the day 
they ran the first snow train from my 
| home in Salt Lake City to Deer Val- 
ley in the mountains 25 miles away. 
We had left the train and hiked a 
the 
steep, open slope which rose on one 


couple of hundred yards up 


side of the valley. A small group of 
us had paused to catch our breath 
get 
arguments 
Christy turn. 


| { had persuaded Jerry Jones, 


and into .ene of the inevitable 


about how to make a 
now 
one of our leading Salt Lake business- 
men and long since a competent 
skier, to make the trip—his first time 
on skis except for the usual childhood 
slides down the slope of the front 
Jerry listened 
few 


| 


lawn. on the dis- 


lcussion for a minutes in be- 
| wilderment, then shrugged his shoul- 
hom and trudged off up the hill, 
saying as he left: “Ill show you how 
to make a turn.” 

We paid scant attention, but a mo- 
ment later skis 


Jerry shot by us, 


pointed straight downhill, shouting 
startled 
make these —— —— — 


Down the steep slope he plunged 


in a voice: “How do you 


- things turn?” 


with steadily increasing speed, on a 


course which would carry him 
straight to a hamburger stand that 
had been set up by the snow-covered 
road which had been cut out of the 
mountainside. Why he did not simply 
fall down is something no one can 
explain. A sort of hypnotism held 
him rigid on his speeding boards, 
while in the road below startled peo- 
ple began scattering like leaves be- 
storm saw disaster 
plummeting down upon them. 

A moment before the flying figure 


sharp-cut 


fore a as they 


would have reached the 
the 
gone hurtling into space to land di- 
rectly in the middle of the hamburg- 
something snapped the 


embankment above road and 


er stand, 
paralytic spell that had come over 
Jerry and he did the simple thing he 
should have done long before—he 
sat down. 

Fate—there is no other explanation 
sat back 
that 


—took charge, and he 


against his skis in such a way 
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they skidded around sideways to the 
hill and dug in their edges in a crude 
but highly effective stop Christy. 
Throwing a blanket of powder snow 
ten feet into the air, they slid down 
the embankment, losing speed every 
instant, and across the road to come 
to a stop, with Jerry still crouched 
over his boards, a scant foot from the 
refreshment stand. 

People in the road had turned their 
heads away to avoid seeing the in- 
evitable tragedy and the hamburger 
under 


attendants had dived 


the counter, precisely as the bartend- 


stand 


er dives for shelter when the two- 
gun villain comes shooting up the 
saloon in a Western movie. 

In that awful moment of silence 
when everyone around was waiting 
for the shattering and death-dealing 
crash, Jerry stood up with complete 
nonchalance, leaned over the count- 
er under which the attendants were 
cowering, and said calmly, “Two hot 
dogs, please—with mustard.” 

There destiny 
which watched over and protected 


was a peculiar 
those early winter sports devotees! 
Before long, the new army of win- 
ter sportsmen began to learn. And 
they learned fast. They learned how 
a knowledge 


to dress for winter, 











Technical TJichlers 











The following questions are based 
on information in this issue of To- 
day's Health. Turn to page 71 for 
the answers. 


1. What percent of homes are dam- 
aged or destroyed by fire each year? 
2. What is S-D Day; when is it? 
3. What is the scientific name for 
vitamin B,? 
4. When 


tuberculosis 


the which 


identified? 


was germ 
causes 

5. How many bones are there in 
the human foot? 

6. At about what time do most 
children begin to doubt Santa exists? 

7. When was the National Acad- 
emy of Science started? 

8. What is an unusual fact about 
the accident-prone auto driver? 

9. What is the most common cause 
of squint in young children? 

10. What is one of the knottiest 
problems in leg and arm braces? 


Consult your local 


Consult your local medical society for time and station. 


ANATOMIC HEEL 


SIMPLEX 
lexies 


FOR YOUNG FEET 


help keep young feet at their best! 


Especially crafted tor children who need them . . . these 
are the tamous Simplex FLEXI-PEDIC* Shoes. They're 
scientifically constructed with special-fitting lasts, long in- 
side counters and wedge heel or Anatomic heel, as required, 
These outstanding features are combined with modern, 
youthful styling. See your Simplex Flexies dealer 


*R ff. 
— eg. U.S. Pat. O 
where the 


Mn 
foot bends 


N 
. 
.) 


SIMPLEX SHOE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Milwaukee |, Wisconsin 
FINEST FOR 33 YEARS 


Produced under the supervision of the Bureau of 
Health Education of the American Medical Associ- 
ation by Marshall-Hester Productions, Inc. 


CY) 
& Wy? *f 
e a 
4 Send for 
“ Simplex Flexies 
Booklet — 


"The Care of 
Children's Feet" 





dramatic 
radio 


programs 


INDUSTRIAL HEALTH SERIES 


. The Handicapped Worker 
Major Job Problems: Job reassignment 
. Occupational Disease Control 
. Alcoholism in Industry 
The Woman in Industry 
Mental Health and Industry 
. Degenerative Disease and Work Adjustment 
. Eye Problems in Industry 
. Family Health Problems in Relation to Industry 
. Control of Occupational Hazards 
. Psychological Problems in Relation to Supervision 
. Management of Heart Patients 
. The Aging Worker 
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RURAL HEALTH SERIES 


. The “Self-Help” idea 

. Training Rural Doctors 
How Small Towns Can Get A Doctor 
How Small Towns Can Keep A Doctor 

. Success Stories from the Carolina Hills 

. Working Together for Health (Health Councils) 

. Projects for Your Health Council 

. Health—the American Way 

. The Community Receives A New Doctor 
A New Doctor in A Rural Community 
Success of A Health Council Survey 

. How To Build A Hospital 

. Nursing 


medical society for time and station. 
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Your KEY to increased 
Family Auto Safety! 


s and injuries 

en prevented 

of an auto seat 

ect your family 

inst auto deaths 

ies with Rosairco 

ts. Fits any person, 

My auto. Attractive, 

ble and 100% nylon 

Entire assembly tests 
of 4000 Ibs 

a study by the Indiana 

€ 


TRAPS: 


osairco Shoulder Strap, 
attached to any Rosairco 
eat Belt, affords the wearer 
reater protection. Fspe- 
valuable in preventing 
cuts and injuries in event 
accident 
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which they passed on to the general 
public. 

They learned that winter clothing 
should be loose, not binding the 
muscles or restricting blood circula- 
tion. Several layers of light wool are 
far warmer than one heavy garment, 
they found—and can be easily peeled 
off or added to meet changes of tem- 
perature and exertion. Over the wool, 
a light but windproof outer garment 
holds body heat in, and a hard finish 
does not collect snow 

Hand coverings follow the same 


| principle. Woolen mitts worn under 


water-repellent outer mitts keep 


hands warm and dry in sub-zero 
weather. The same holds true for foot 
coverings. A pair of light wool socks 
close to the feet, a pair of heavier 
wool socks over them and a com- 
fortable, not too tight, pair of boots 


can keep feet warm as long as they 


are kept dry. 


As they learned to dress sensibly, 
American skiers learned to control 
their boards. Instructors were im- 
ported from Europe and a new gen- 
eration of them this 
country, They not only knew how to 


ski, but knew how to teach others to 


grew up in 


ski so the steepest slope could be 


‘negotiated with perfect safety—so 


long as the skier kept his speed with- 
in the limits of his ability. Broken 
bones continue to show up regularly 
on the ski slopes, but only because a 


| few people refuse to take the time to 


learn simple control, or to exercise a 


reasonable degree of good judgment 

Today any normally coordinated 
neophyte can learn to ski safely in a 
week or two. There is even a highly 
successful ski school for amputees at 
Big Bear Lake in California, proving 
that a man or woman does not have 
to be an outstanding athlete to ski 
effectively. 

As the number of winter sports en- 
thusiasts increased, so did the. facili- 
ties. The original few winter resorts 
became legion. Tows and lifts were 
constructed to take the hard work of 
climbing out of skiing. A 
healthful exercise values, perhaps, 


loss in 


but any skier knows there is a sur- 
prising amount of muscular exercise 
in skiing downhill—and it is a lot 
more fun than climbing 

More and more people are spend- 
ing winter vacations at the ski re- 
sorts. Sun Valley, most publicized of 
them all, draws about 9500 guests a 
season—about 1000 more last 
—but times that number 
come to use the ski lifts and other 
winter sports facilities without stay- 
ing on as guests. Last Washington's 
Birthday weekend, 13,600 people 
went to the Utah ski resorts of Alta 
and Brighton, which are maintained 
on national forest lands. From New 
England to California hundreds of 
resorts and winter recreational areas 


year 


several 


draw crowds of tens or hundreds. . . 
or thousands, It is estimated that the 
United States now has upwards of 


4.000.000 sportsmen—and 


winter 
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women—about three fourths of them 
skiers. 

Other branches: of winter sports 
activity grew and expanded along 
with skiing, though less spectacular- 
ly. Ice skating picked up thousands 
upon thousands f new enthusiasts. 
Artificial ice rinks are now found in 
almost every large city, and many not 
so large, bringing winter sports to 
people who are not blessed with a 
normal winter climate or winter 
sports terrain. 

Tobogganing had a big boom, but 
its growth was limited. A prepared 
run is essential to tobogganing be- 
cause the big sleds cannot be con- 
trolled as can skis or skates. A loaded 
toboggan attains tremendous speed, 
and a crash into a tree or a hidden 
rock is comparable to a high-speed 
automobile smashup. A lot of limbs 
were smashed and many lives were 
lost in the first wild days of winter 
sports expansion before the sports- 
men learned to confine their tobog- 
ganing activities to suitable terrain. 

Now the which 


used to seem 


winter months 
interminable are far 
too short for the growing army of 
winter sports lovers. They seek out 
the mountains where the first snows 
fall in October, and they continue 
their activities on the spring “corn” 
snow under the bright sun of May. 
Real “snowmen” who can afford it 
spend the northern summer skiing in 
the Andes of South America. 

The winter sportsman can be iden- 
tified by his deep mahogany skin 
color, and he has learned at last to 
heed his doctor's warning that sun 
tan is beneficial only in moderation 
and that high altitude and reflecting 
snow increase the sun’s potency to an 
almost unbelievable degree. So he 
wears dark goggles to protect his 
eyes and covers his face with oint- 
ments and lotions. It makes him look 
like something from Mars, but brings 
him home feeling so fresh and healthy 
he can hardly wait for the next trip. 

If you have not yet joined the win- 
ter sports army, it is not too late to 
start. Whether you join your boy on 
his Flexible Flyer, make like Dick 
Button on the nearest sheet of ice or 
hie yourself to the mountains with 
a pair of skis, you'll find things about 
winter that 
never imagined. If you take sensible 


air and = sunshine you 


care of yourself, you'll think you're 
ten And 
dreading the approach of winter. 


vears younger. instead of 
you'll be looking for the first signs 
of snow in the most unreasonable 
way. 

The warm fire and the snug shel- 
ter will never be forgotten. of course 
But you'll find that the cheery win- 
ter fire is twice as attractive after a 
day outdoors, and it’s the ideal place 
to gather for a discussion of rival ski 
techniques or the relative values of 
school vs. free figures in skating. 

Probably you'll like to balance 
your winter and your summer out- 
door life, enjoying each change in 
season as it comes along. But who 
knows? Once the winter sports bug 
has bitten you hard, you may join 
the chorus in singing the old Aus- 
trian ski song which says: 

The year may have more than one 

season 

But [ can remember but one. 

The the 

freezin’ 

And mountains with whiteness are 


time when rivers are 


spun. 
The snowflakes are falling so fast 


And the winter has come now at 


last. 


Answers to 
Technical TJichlers 
(See page 69) 


1. Roughly, one percent. (“Fire 
Control,” page 17.) 

2. Safe Driving Day, December 15. 
(“Safe Driving Day,” page 15. ) 

3. Pyridoxine. (“The Case of the 
Missing By,” page 26.) 

4. In 1882. (“Tuberculosis,” page 
13: ) 


5. Twenty-six. (“Your Feet Can | 


Last a Lifetime,” page 38. ) 

6. When they enter school. (“Sub- 
stitutes for Santa,” page 72.) 

7. In 1863. (“The Food and Nutri- 
tion Board—What It Means to You,” 
page 46.) 

8. That he will have accidents in 
other activities. (“Accident Prone- 
ness,” page 32.) 

9. Farsightedness, (“Don’t Neglect 
Crossed Eyes,” page 36.) 

10. Breakage 
(“Orthopedic 
Keys to Freedom,” 


due to 
Braces—New 


42. ) 


stress. 
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Substitutes . for Santa 


by ELIZABETH B. HURLOCK, Ph.D. 


‘ 
Sooner or later, every child dis- 


covers that there is no such person as 
Santa Claus. Just when depends 
largely on his contacts «with older 
children in the home and neighbor- 
hood, and on such personal experi- 
ence as discovering his parents filling 
his stocking or decorating the Christ- 
nas tree, 

Most children have begun to won- 
der about the of Santa 
Claus by the time they enter school. 
For a year or two, they question their 


existence 


parents, relatives or even friends to 
see if their suspicions are correct. 
Even when they are sure that Mother 
and Daddy are, in reality, Santa 
Claus, they often refuse to accept 
this’ fact as final. After all, Santa 
Claus has been a big part of Christ- 
inas to them. 

Once the child is forced to accept 
the fact that there is no Santa Claus, 
a period of disillusionment may set 
in. When it does! the child is likely 
to feel that Christmas is “just an- 
other day” and, as he grows older, 
he may even become cynical and re- 
gard it as a “commercial racket.” 

Because no child of normal in- 
telligence can be expected to believe 
in Senta Claus for more than a small 
portion of his life, parents should be 
prepared to ease the inevitable awak- 
ening. If they prepare for it, pref- 
erably several years before it comes, 
they will cushion the shock for the 
child and make the transition easier 
for the child and for themselves, too. 


This preparation will be most ef- 
fective if it substitute 
sources of interest and satisfaction in 


builds up 


Christmas to replace the pleasure 
that Santa Claus with his pack full 
of toys gave the preschool child. 
Here are some substitutes that can 
help to make Christmas one of the 
most important days of the year not 
only in childhood but also for adult 
years: 

1. Put emphasis on the religious 
Most 


churches have special services for 


significance of Christmas. 


children as well as adults. The Sun- 


day school usually have 


Christmas pageants and carol sing- 


groups 


ing. Encourage your child to  par- 
ticipate in the festivities planned for 
his age, 

2. Emphasize the preparation and 
giving of gifts, not only to members 
of the family but to friends, neigh- 
bors, people who serve the family 
(such as the postman and milkman ) 
and children in hospitals, foreign 
lands and homes where Christmas 
would otherwise be less happy than 
yours. Even a preschool child can 
paper, clay and 


make gifts from 


wood, The time taken to make, wrap 
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and shop for gifts, added to the 
thought involved in the planning of 
these gifts, goes a long way in filling 
the time formerly thinking 
about what Santa Claus would bring. 


spent 


Even more important, it places em- 
phasis where it should be—on giving 
rather than receiving 

3. Whenever possible, have the 
child deliver his gifts in person. This 
not only makes them seem more per- 
sonal but it also gives him a real part 
to play in the celebration of Christ- 
mas. 

4. Have the child send out Christ- 
mas cards of his own choosing to 
friends not on his gift list. When he 
is old enough to color ready-made 
cards or to make his own, this will be 
one of his major preparations for the 
Christmas season. He can be present 
and direct your addressing of the 
cards before he is able to do it him- 
self, and he should have the pleasure 
of dropping them in the mail box. 

5. Singing Christmas carols should 
play an role in every 
child’s celebration of Christmas. For 
weeks before Christmas, sing often 
with your child—and the whole fam- 
ily when possible—so he can learn 
the traditional 
carols and hymns. On weekends, in- 
vite the children of the neighborhood 
to join you in preparation for neigh- 
borhood caroling on Christmas Eve. 
Plan a party for the children, with 
warm drinks and cookies, after the 


The child 


important 


season's familiar, 


singing is over. who is 
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busy singing Christmas carols to the 
neighbors on Christmas Eve has no 
time to miss the stocking-hanging 
which was the big Christmas Eve 
event when he believed in Santa 
Claus. 

6. Let the children help with the 
decoration of the home and_ the 
trimming of the Christmas tree. Even 
in families where tradition has Santa 
trim the tree, the little children can 
do something for Santa’s visit by 
making popcorn balls or paper chains 
for Santa to hang on the tree. 

7. Spend some time each day in 
the week preceding Christmas in 
making cookies, candy, salted nuts 
and other foods reserved for festive 
occasions. To a child, this prepara- 
tion can be almost as much fun as 
Christmas Day. 

8. Plan to have an open house for 
relatives and friends on Christmas 
afternoon, The special foods the chil- 
dren have helped make can be used 
as refreshments, and carol singing 
can be the main entertainment. 
When a child has his friends with 
him to celebrate Christmas, it will 
not be “just another day” for him 
even if he has not had a visit from 
Santa Claus. 


Questions 


CoLLectinc. My ten-year-old son 
picks up any and every thing that 
strikes his fancy. He puts them in his 
pockets or.‘lays them around his 
room. | find pebbles, dead worms, 
bird feathers and countless other use- 
less things in his pockets or strewn 
around his room. How can IL stop 
this? 


I question whether you should try 
to stop your son's collecting things 
that arouse his interest. This shows a 
lively curiosity you should not curb. 
You can, however, help him to be 
more orderly about his collection. 
Get him some boxes, help him label 
them, and supply a convenient place 
for him to keep the boxes. Then en- 
courage him to put his “specimens” 
in the appropriate boxes. Every 
week or two, have a cleaning-out 
day, when you and he go through 
the boxes and get rid of the speci- 
mens he no longer wants to keep for 


his collection. 


The difference 
between thi aa 


and this... 


—_—— > 
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The Stinging Scorpion 
(Continued from page 30) 


known the scorpions are their own 
| worst enemy, their own natural con- 
| trol. When the females having young 
are deprived of food they readily 
feed on the voung perched on their 
| back, they get there. 
| Some litters in Jamaica had no more 
half a 


have 


or even before 


than a 
there 
with. 

Until a few years ago it appeared 


dozen young when 


may been 50 to begin 


safe to say that no scorpion in the 
United States that 
would have really serious effects on 


has a venom 


man. This is no longer true. Neither 
is it true that scorpions are danger- 
ous in proportion to their size as C. V. 
Riley guessed many years ago, There 
are now known to be two species in 
Arizona which, according to Herbert 
L. Stahnke, 


deaths in their area as all other poi- 


cause twice as many 
sonous animals combined—including 
more than a dozen species of rattle- 
snakes and the notorious Gila mon- 
ster. Mexico leads all countries in the 
| number of poisonous species of scor- 
| pions. Six different scorpions, distrib- 
luted over six states in Mexico, are 
commonly fatal to children if the 
proper serum is not promptly ap- 
The smallest of these 
Centruroides 


plied. six spe- 
the 
most venomous, Its sting can be fatal 


to but 


cies, noxious, is 


not only children also to 
adults. 

Of the Mexican scorpions the spe- 
occurring in Durango is the 
most widely known. As far back as 
1785 the city of Durango paid a 
bounty for 19,300 scorpions. Nearly 
a hundred years later the number of 


scorpions brought in was up to 100,- 


cies 


000. Bounty as a means to eliminate 
or even reduce the number of scor- 
| pions was a failure. In 1925 116,000 





| scorpions were brought in for a boun- 


ty of five cents per female and 2% 


cents per male. 


| 
| The. death sate from scorpion 


TODAY’S HEALTH 


stings in 1785 was about 20 in a 
population of 16,000 or one out of 
800. In 1907 the 


one out of a thousand. 


rate was still about 


The Durango scorpion is synan- 
tends to live 
in or near human dwellings. When 
I attempted to make a study of this 


tropic; i.e., it strongly 


species practically could be 


found outside of the city. 


none 
There were 
plenty of other scorpions in the area, 
five different 
but the poisonous one could be se- 
Being 
knowing 


representing species, 


cured only inside city limits. 
a_ total 


Spanish I was reluctant to enter back 


stranger and no 
yards or patios, but I had to have 
specimens of the notorious Durango 
scorpion. 

did I know 
searches had yielded only harmless 
By kind I 


caught on white rats, and on myself. 


How that so far my 


species? trying every 
To get what I needed someone sug- 
gested that I search among the rub- 
ble of the S Cathedral 


that was destroyed by one of Villa’s 


San Francisco 
bands. Permission was easily secured 


from the Presidente de Municipal. 
My search was at first interrupted 
by an alert policeman but, armed 
with the official permit, I was al- 
lowed to proceed, It required only 


a few minutes’ searching under 
dozen scor- 


all of the 


easily 


adobe bricks to 
That they 
venomous 
in the 


get a 
were 
kind 


first test on a white 


pions. 
highly 
proved 


was 


rat. 
Incidentally, this particular phase 
of my search for scorpions brought 
me into Mexican folklore, specifically 
among the that with 
Americans credited with attempts to 
(exam- 


stories deal 
carry away valuable items 
ples: the Stone, 

alleged to have gotten as far as Vera 
Cruz, and Pancho Villa’s head, which 
is reported to be in a Harvard Uni- 
versity My contribution, 
as told me eight years later by the 
is that my search 


Calendar which is 
museum ). 


American Consul. 
for scorpions was merely a cover-up 
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for getting with whatever 


buried treasure could be found in 


away 


the cathedral ruins. 

The tendency of the scorpions to 
live in human dwellings is aggra- 
vated by a habit of hiding behind 
pictures, between books, and in 
shoes. The experienced traveler puts 
his shoes on a table when retiring 
for the night and shakes them out be- 
fore putting them on in the morning. 

The effects of the poison on rats 
are striking. They are evident almost 
immediately after the poison is in- 


jected. Convulsions may develop in 
five minutes and death follows in less 
than a half hour. A guinea pig began 
sneezing in two minutes and died in 
three quarters of an hour. 

Occasionally both white rats and 
guinea pigs survive a sting and these, 
if subjected to further stings, develop 
a decided immunity after the third 
or fourth. 

The 
characterized by severe convulsions 
that 
in severity for an hour and a half or 


symptoms in children are 


come in waves and increase 
two hours, in severe cases until death 
sets in. In fatal cases, respiration 
ceases a full minute before the heart 
stops beating. The venom of the two 
Arizona scorpions has essentially the 
same effect, severe convulsions and 
labored breathing. The exact cause 
of death is not known but appears to 
be due primarily to exhaustion and 
a literal drowning from the body’s 
own secretions. 

A list of the remedies that have 
been tried or prepared would fill 
many pages. In the early attempts to 
save victims many of the remedies 
applied were in accord with the rule 
that the more revolting the medicine 


the more positive the cure. A very | 


mild example of this was the com- 


mon remedy of a spoonful of turpen- | 


tine in a lump of sugar. Some reports 
actually seem to indicate that it may 


have modified the severe symptoms. | 
Jackson of Durango | 


De i, VY. 


apparently introduced the first use of | 


chloroform (1910) which he called 
the symptomatic antidote par excel- 
lence to modify convulsions. He had 
no fatalities in cases where chloro- 
form was administered promptly and 
continued as needed for three hours. 

In the fall of 1926 when I was in 
Durango attempts to prepare a se- 
rum were well under way by the 
Mexican Public Health Service and 
also by two of the doctors in Duran- 
go. The work of the latter was spon- 
sored by the Durango Rotary Club. 

The proved _ its 
value. Fatalities in Durango due to 


serum quickly 
scorpion stings dropped from 42 in 
1927 to one in 1932. According to 
latest available information the Mex- 
ican Public Health 


are specific for each of the venomous 


Service serums 


scorpions in the six different states. 

The the 
United States, excepting the two spe- 
cies in Arizona, Centruroides sculp- 


scorpions occurring in 


turatus and C. gertschi, may be con- 
| 


sidered as relatively harmless. The | 
effect of the sting of the harmless | 
species is very much like that of a | 
wasp. The pain is sharp and keen; 
it may last for 15 to 30 minutes. If 
this is on a hand or foot the simplest | 
treatment is probably immersion in| 
hot water. 
In some localities where scorpions | 
are unusually abundant home own- 
ers frequently report finding them in 
houses. Although DDT or chlordane, 
or a mixture of both plus pyrethrum, | 
can be used effectively against scor- | 
pions, the actual results hardly war- | 
rant the effort and expense. 
Removing as far as possible all 
stones, bricks and logs under which 
they hide will reduce the scorpion 
population about the house. During 
a dry season scorpions may be lured 
under wet burlap bags spread out on 
the ground in the This | 
method of trapping can be used to 
get rid of them and prevent them 
from coming into the house where, 
in spite of their interesting habits, 


ve U 
evening. 


they are rarely welcome. 
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answer to every housewife's 
constont problem. tt ends 
tiresome waiting for the iren 
te cool before storing. 
HANDY ANN eliminates the 
werry and risk of leaving o 
het iron ovt in the reach of 
children—ends a fire haz- 
ard. Provides handy, sofe 
storage place for your iron 
BAKELITE MODEL $1.98 
ALUMINUM MODEL $2.98 


Postpoid with remitiance—satistaction guaranteed 


CANTRELL SUPPLY CO., INC. 
9IOTH East 2nd Street, Wichita 2, Kansas 


HANDY ANN 





As a convenient service to Today’s Health readers, there appecrs on f 
page additional information about products advertised in Today’s 


this 


Health. We will gladly forward your requests to the manufacturers, 
whose products are mentioned — simply circle the corresponding number 
on the Readers’ Service Coupon and mai' the coupon to us today. We 
hope this information will prove interesting and helpful 


Care of Baby's Feet. You'll want this new 
colorful booklet entitled Wee Walker; it 
interesting questions and answers 
about infant foot care. Also contains meas 
uring chart to help you know 
change Baby's shoe size. See your 
feet grow by marking sizes frequently. Cir 
cle 10] 


gives 


when to 


baby '§ 


Enjoy Yourself. As a young modern, you 
probably have the habit of taking most 
things in your stride. And, there is no 
reason why your menstrual period should 
interfere with normal living, Tampax, Inc., 
is offering an interesting free booklet en 
titled “It's Natural, It's Normal” which we 
think you will like to read. Circle’ 191 


Salt-Free Food. If the whole family has 
been obliged to do without salt in food 
troubled 
a tip! 


preparation—or if you've been 
with fixing special servings—here’s 
Adolph’s Salt Substitute, now available 
from your local grocer, can be used to salt- 
season food for the entire family and best 
of all, it can be used in cooking just like 


salt. For a free sample circle 174, 


Good Grooming Habits. This 24-page book- 
let on grooming for pre-teen girls 
covers all phases of various problems of 
this age and is condensed and illustrated 
for easy reading. It includes skin problems, 
hair styling, good grooming, manners, ex- 
ercises, calorie chart and much more. Send 
for your free copy by circling 253. 


good 


Convenient Folding Table. Have you heard 
about the new Monroe “Roll-Away” Fold- 
ing Table for home use? The “Roll-Away” 
is wonderful for eating in the yard, for use 
on the porch, for sewing, for cards and 
And, best of all, there's no 


other games 


need to carry the table from room to room; 
you simply fold the legs and roll the table 
anywhere in the house. Circle 165 for di- 
rect factory prices 


Baby Blankets. Jack Turk and Co. of New 
York has developed an Intercel-filled, cel- 
anese, quilted jersey baby blanket called 
Kozee Komfort. It also makes perambula- 
tor suits, sleeping bags, baby buntings and 
bathrobes. Soft, smooth and comfortable 
Turk’s products retain their shape, wash 
easily and dry shrinkage. Circle 
129 for additional information 


witnout 


Mattress with Support. Since it’s specially 
designed to give balanced support for 
healthful, more restful sleep, the Spring-Air 
Back-Supporter Mattress is more than just 
“extra firm” mattress. Its high- 
density core provides ample support for 
people of any weight. A copy of an inter 
esting booklet entitled “Ooh My Aching 
Back!” will be sent to you free if you 
cirgle . 235, 


Cellophane Diaper Bag. The two-in-one 
diaper and waterproof panty combination 
will now be packaged in an attractive, 
sealed, sanitary cellophane bag. This was 
recently announced by Mr. Adolph Schlus 
sler, President of Amira Products, Inc., 
of New York. Charmingly designed and 
decorated in pink and blue, the bag fea- 
tures a heart-shaped transparent “win- 
dow” through which the Staydry Panty 
can be clearly seen, For complete intorma- 
tion circle 241. 


Sanitary Can Opener! A Special Cutting 
Wheel has been introduced that will make 
an extra can opener out of your Rival Can- 
O-Mat. This means that you will be able 
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to interchange the Special Cutter with the 
regular cutter for 
opening canned fish or pet foods, etc. The 


such special uses as 
exclusive removable cutting wheel can be 
easily cleaned with your kitchen silver or 
cutlery Rival Can-O-Mats are 
at all better hardwar 
department and speciality 
232 tor additional information 


available 
well as 
Cir le 


stores as 


shops. 


Spring the Year "Round. Bring Spring to 
your home the year around, Walton Humid- 
ifiers restore ne promote 
family health and protect home furnishings 
from dry air damage. Walton scientifically 
maintains the proper moisture in the atmos- 
phere of your home. Table or 
cabinet models are sturdily designed and 
beautifully finished. For complete facts on 
controlled humidity circle 154 


cessary moisture, 


automat 


Better Grooming. Better grooming is to 
better living what fine 
better grooming. ‘That is an equation which 
the services of a Luzier cosmetic consul- 
tant will help you prove. Our hint: inves- 
tigate Luzier’s Service—a personalized cos- 
metic service based on proper sele ctlon and 
individual re- 


cosmetics are to 


application in relation to 
quirements and preferences. For a descrip 


tive booklet of these services circle 123. 


Vitamin A in Abundance. Here's a quick 
and easy way to get your needed vitamin 
A: drink Everready Carrot Juice. Vitamin 
A (carotene) is abundantly present in this 
solid-laden Because it is 
made from specially 
lowed to mature until 
measurably richer in carotene. For a free 
pamphlet that is crammed with interesting 
recipes and vitamin facts, circle 158. 


golden, juice 


selected carrots al- 


mid-winter, it is 


Baby’s Formula Manual. If a formula is 
used the most important problem for the 
new mother is how to nurse Baby. A Handy 
Formula Guide is offered by the Formu- 
lette Co., manufacturers of formula steriliz- 
ers and complete sterilizing units. This 
booklet offers a world of helpful hints. For 
your tree copy circle 173. 


Feel Fit as a Fiddle. A way for you to 
“Feel Fit as a Fiddle After 40” is the sub- 
ject of an inspiring booklet by Don Herold 
just published by Knox Gelatine. It is full 
of Don's inimitable caricatures and his in- 
spiring philosophy for folks who have 
reached middle age. There is not a “kill- 
joy” word in it and the system of diet and 
living he outlines is so pleasant, you will 
naturally want to adopt it for your own. 
Send for your free copy by circling 235. 





“Theres this about Coke ... 


“It's my gift for thirst” 








Leave it to old Santa 

he knows the importance 

f choosing Christmas presents 

to fit the occasion. He knows 
semething about refreshment, too. 
This merry world traveler could 
tell you that tce-cold Coca ola 
the ye rtect gift for thirst 

n Mombasa, in Rome, tn Rio 


. or where you live. 





See EDDIE FISHER 
on “Coke Time” 
NBC Television 
COPYRIGHT 1954 THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


1S A REGISTERED TRADE MARK twice each week, 





JEALOUSY 


ANXIETY 


E* RYONE knows how these and other disturbing 


emotionscan play havoc with our mental poise. 


But not everyone realizes that such emotional 
disturbances can also make us p/ysically ill. For 
we can actually worry ourselves into stomach ulcers, 
high blood pressure, allergies, and other disorders. 
And, of course, if we already have any of these dis- 


orders, nervous distress can make them worse. 


So if you find yourself, or any member of your 
family, becoming overburdened by emotional 


Copyright 1954—Parke, Davis & Company 


problems, or fearful of physical ills, do not drift 
along and try to cope with these problems alone. 


The wise thing to do is to see your doctor. 


It may surprise you to know how many of your 
physician’s patients come to him with the same 
emotional burdens . . . how much he understands 
and sympathizes with such problems . . . and how 
wisely he can counsel you on the true causes of 
your condition, and the best remedial measures to 
take for your physical and mental well-being. 


Wi 566 Parke, Davis—what do they make? Parke, Davis 


& Company are makers of medicines prescribed by 


PAR KE DAVIS & COM PANY physicians and dispensed by pharmacists. Among 
9 the hundreds of products bearing the world-famous 


Research and Manufacturing Laboratories, Detroit 32, Michigan 


Parke, Davis label are Antibiotics, Biologicals, Chemo- 
therapeutic Agents, Endocrines, Pharmaceutical Prep- 
arations, Surgical Dressings, and Vitamin Products, 





